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DEDICATED 

TO 

ALL  MY  FRIENDS 

Last  night  I  mused  before  the  fire,  alone  ; 
And,  as  I  dreamed  of  this  thing  and  of  that, 
There  suddenly  rose  before  me,  as  I  sat, 

The  faces  of  all  the  friends  that  I  have  known. 

A  very  motley  company,  I  own  ! 

Yet  was  there  none  in  which  there  did  not  shine 
Some  small,  peculiar  hint  of  the  divine — 

One  ray,  at  least,  from  the  great  Lustre  thrown. 

And,  as  I  thought  of  all  earth's  myriad  men, 
Living  and  dead  and  yet  to  be — each  still 
Revealing  his  own  glimpse  of  the  one  Will, 
His  own  fresh  gleam  of  the  one  Radiancy — 
Oh,  all  my  heart  and  brain  grew  dizzy  then, 
Thinking  how  infinite  Good  Itself  must  be. 
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FOREWORD 

THE  few  essays  collected  into  this  volume 
are  selected  from  many  written  by  the 
Author,  at  different  times  and  in  very 
varied  places,  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years. 
The  main  reason,  perhaps,  for  their  appearance 
in  the  present  form — honesty  urges  the  con- 
fession— is  the  writer's  desire  to  see  a  part  at 
least  of  the  scattered  flock  of  his  prose  work 
gathered  into  one  fold.  If  the  following  pages 
may  hope  at  all  to  claim  the  attention  of  the 
general  reader,  that  hope  lies  in  the  fact  that 
each  of  the  essays  and  sketches  was  written 
spontaneously,  as  the.  spirit  prompted,  and  not 
in  order  to  serve  any  special  occasion  or  com- 
mercial purpose.  A  number  of  the  papers  have 
strayed  into  the  columns  of  The  Academy,  The 
Book  Monthly,  Everyman,  The  Ploughshare,  The 
Star,  To-Day,  and  The  Venturer,  and  are  reprinted 
by  kind  permission  of  the  respective  Editors. 
Other  pieces  are  now  printed  for  the  first  time. 

G.  T. 

"  PENLEE," 
DARTMOUTH,  May,  1919. 


ON  A  CERTAIN  WIND 

THE  other  evening,  as  I  sat  reading  Mr. 
Caldwell  Cook's  fascinating  book  on  The 
Play  Way?  I  was  wishing  that  I  had  been 
sent  as  a  boy  to  that  wonderful  Perse  School, 
whose  methods  it  describes.  For,  though  I  have 
always  had  for  my  own  school  the  warmest  affec- 
tion and  regard,  there  are  certain  types  of  boys 
who  are  unfitted  for  an  ordinary  public  school 
— or  for  whom,  rather,  the  ordinary  public 
school  is  unfitted.  And  here,  Sir  or  Madam,  be 
not  alarmed.  I  am  not  going  to  add  fuel  to  the 
public  school  controversy  that  is  raging  so  fiercely 
just  now.  I  will  leave  that  sort  of  thing  to  younger 
and  abler  men.  Indeed,  I  have  only  mentioned 
the  subject  of  schools  at  all  because  my  reading 
about  the  Perse  principles  of  training  the  young 
idea  to  shoot  set  my  mind  moving  in  another 
direction — in  which,  if  such  be  your  pleasure, 
you  may  follow  me. 

Among  the  many  happy  and  sensible  arts  that 
are  encouraged  among  the  Perse  boys  is  that  of 
drawing  "  Ilonds."  And,  lest  there  be  any  Phil- 
istines who  might  disgrace  themselves  by  asking 
what  an  "  Ilond  "  is,  be  it  known  to  them  that  an 
"  Ilond  "  is  a  piece  of  land  (preferably,  though 
not  of  necessity,  surrounded  by  water)  where 
everything  is  arranged  and  everything  happens 
just  as  you  wish  it  to  be  arranged  and  to  happen. 
An  "  Ilond  "  is,  in  a  word,  a  Utopia.  Mr.  Cook 
presents  us  in  his  book  with  reproductions  of 

*   The  Play  Way.     An  Essay  in  Educational  Methods,  by  H.  Caldwall 
Cook. 
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some  of  the  "  Ilonds  "  drawn  in  coloured  chalks 
by  his  pupils — all  boys  under  thirteen  years  of 
age  ;  and  I  confess  to  having  spent  some  hours 
of  gloating  over  them.  These  schoolboy  charts 
of  Utopias  are  modelled,  of  course,  upon  those 
old  maps  in  which  the  main  points  are  not  only 
named  but  quaintly  pictured  ;  but  the  boys  have 
given  free  rein  to  their  own  fancies,  with  results 
that  are  strangely  fascinating. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  "  Pirate  Ilond  "  by  a 
Littleman  of  twelve.  In  this  admirably-drawn 
chart  there  are  two  islands,  with  a  broad  channel 
running  between  them.  In  this  channel,  and  on 
the  two  oceans  which  it  connects,  there  are  all 
manner  of  ships,  from  the  "  pirates'  training 
ships  "  to  majestic  full-rigged  galleons  engaged 
in  battle,  and  all  manner  of  fish,  including  eels,  • 
sharks,  whales,  "  Strange  "  fish,  and  "  Lulla  " 
fish.  What  exactly  a  "  Lulla  "  fish  is  I  do  not 
know ;  but  it  looks  even  stranger  than  the 
"  Strange  "  fish — a  terrible  species  of  leviathan 
indeed.  In  one  corner  of  the  chart  a  whirlpool 
is  vividly  suggested  ;  while  here  is  a  group  of 
rocks  "  that  draw  ships  to  their  destruction." 
Here  again  is  "  good  anchorage,"  and  "  here 
fishes  do  fly."  On  one  of  the  islands  there  is  a 
gorgeous  King's  Palace  ;  on  the  other  the  pirates 
have  built  themselves  a  noble  castle ;  while 
among  many  other  interesting  features  ashore 
are  "  smiths  at  work  "  ;  "  pirates  hiding  gold"  ; 
"  a  burning  mountain  "  ;  "a  witch  working 
horrible  spells  "  ;  a  "  mad  bull  and  his  den  "  ; 
"  a  sandy  desert,"  and  a  "  good  water  lake," 
with  some  swans  upon  it.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  snug  and  splendid  harbours. 
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It  was  over  this  chart  that  I  was  poring — I 
was  indeed  just  sailing  up  a  creek  at  the  head  of 
which  stood  a  house  bearing  the  very  welcome 
notice  "  Hot  Cocoa  served  to  Mariners  " — when 
the  evening  papers  arrived,  and  I  turned  sharply 
from  the  light  and  laughter  of  The  Play  Way  to 
the  horror  and  tragedy  of  a  world  of  "  grown- 
ups." Where,  I  wondered,  was  the  Utopia  that 
the  rulers  of  every  country  had  promised  their 
people  after  the  war  ?  Famine  and  chaos  and 
anarchy  :  these  were  the  things  of  which  I  read, 
and  all  my  mind  and  spirit  began  to  feel  very  blue. 

Then,  suddenly,  I  remembered  having  read 
that  blue  was,  perhaps,  the  best  colour  for  the 
paper  on  which  to  draw  an  "  Ilond."  So,  in 
order  to  shake  off  the  gloom  that  was  settling 
upon  me,  I  resolved  to  draw  an  "  Ilond  "  my- 
self. My  mind  should  be,  as  it  were,  the  blue 
paper,  and  not  only  the  inspiration,  but  the 
coloured  chalks  themselves,  should  be  supplied 
by  Fancy.  Thus,  as  I  sat  still  in  my  armchair,  I 
began  to  draw  my  "  Ilond  "  upon  my  brain.  The 
outline  of  it  grew  very  rapidly,  and,  somehow  or 
other,  I  could  not  prevent  its  assuming  a  certain 
familiar  shape.  What  was  that  shape  ?  My 
"  Ilond  " — the  land  of  my  dreams — was,  quite 
clearly,  none  other  than  "  this  precious  stone  set 
in  the  silver  sea  " — this  England. 

Having  completed  the  outline,  I  started  now, 
still  drawing  very  quickly  with  my  imaginary 
chalks  upon  my  imaginary  paper,  to  fill  in  the 
detail.  I  began,  of  course,  with  London.  First 
of  all  I  drew  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  St. 
Paul's,  though  I  comforted  myself  with  the 
thought  that  there  were  no  longer  any  Bishops 
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or  Clergy,  since  the  people  of  my  "  Ilond  "  (I 
said)  have  come  to  find  the  true  Church  where- 
ever  two  or  three  of  them  are  gathered  together 
in  the  name  of  Holiness  and  Love  ;  and,  though 
sometimes  they  like  to  enter  the  old  cathedrals 
and  churches  for  spontaneous  worship,  they 
have  come  to  live  in  such  close  communion  with 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  things  that  they  can  find 
God  as  easily  in  their  own  homes  or  under  the 
open  sky.  Then  I  put  in  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. I  could  not  bring  myself  to  sacrifice  so 
interesting  a  relic  ;  but  I  assured  myself  that  so 
noble  a  pile  was  no  longer  used  for  purposes  of 
ignoble  wrangling  among  Party-mongers.  Being 
uncertain  after  what  fashion  to  draw  the  Bank 
of  England,  I  left  it  provisionally  (as  the  politi- 
cians say)  out  of  my  chart.  Going  eastwards 
from  the  Bank,  however,  I  was  in  no  two  minds 
about  what  I  should  do.  I  did  not  put  in  Stepney 
and  Whitechapel  and  Bow  ;  but  I  put  green 
fields  instead,  intersprinkled  with  pleasant  little 
houses,  designed  with  true,  simple  art  and  built 
(if  the  twentieth  century  imagination  is  still  able 
to  conceive  such  a  thing)  of  durable  material.  And 
over  all  the  vast  region  where  East  London  now 
sprawls  itself  I  wrote  :  "  Here  used  to  be  slums 
that  killed  the  little  children  and  set  all  heaven 
in  a  rage."  As  to  how  I  painted  the  rest  of  London 
on  my  chart  I  have  no  space  to  tell  ;  but,  before 
I  left  the  metropolis,  I  inscribed  over  that  dis- 
trict known  on  contemporary  maps  as  Woolwich  : 
"  Here,  once  upon  a  time,  stood  a  big  arsenal, 
where  men  wrought  with  great  machines  to  make 
other  machines  to  kill  other  men."  So  much  for 
London. 
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How  did  I  draw  Manchester  and  the  other 
great  cities  ?  Why,  much  smaller  than  they  are 
to-day,  and,  where  each  one  stood,  there  upon 
my  map  I  wrote  :  "  Here,  when  it  pleased  men 
to  sell  their  souls  for  bits  of  paper  from  the 
Treasury,  rose  thousands  of  chimneys  that 
poisoned  earth  and  sky."  And  then,  since  there 
is  no  limit  to  what  you  can  draw  when  your  paper 
is  imaginary  paper  and  your  chalks  are  imag- 
inary chalks,  I  drew,  scattered  not  too  closely 
about  the  cities  and  the  country  places,  bright, 
clean,  airy  factories  and  workshops  wherein,  I 
said  to  myself,  men  do  not  slave  the  whole  day 
long,  because  they  work  now  in  order  to  live  and 
no  longer  live  in  order  to  work.  As  for  the  little 
towns,  I  dropped  them  all,  upon  my  chart,  into 
their  cosy  little  hollows  among  the  hills,  and 
added  many  more  to  their  number.  And  then 
with  what  a  relish  I  wrote  all  over  the  chart, 
from  one  end  of  my  "  Ilond  "  to  the  other  : 
"  Here  be  men  cultivating  their  native  soil,  and 
living  happily  upon  the  fruits  thereof." 

After  I  had  drawn  all  this,  I  grew  tired  of 
drawing.  And  indeed,  in  drawing  "  Ilonds,"  it 
is  a  mistake  to  overcrowd  them.  All  you  need 
is  enough  to  stimulate  the  mind  to  fuller  and 
finer  and  subtler  fancies  than  any  that  can  actually 
be  represented  upon  your  chart.  So  I  was  now 
content  to  draw  no  more  definite  pictures,  but 
to  let  my  soul  dream  as  it  would  over  what  I  had 
already  done.  And,  as  I  did  this,  I  felt  a  warm 
and  soft  wind  blowing  across  my  "  Ilond,"  and 
the  name  of  the  wind  (for  it  was  the  sort  of  wind 
that  whispers  its  own  name  to  you)  was  the 
Wind  of  Fellowship — or,  as  men  sometimes 
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preferred  to  call  it,  "  The  Breath  of  God."  And 
now  I  saw  that  everybody  and  everything  on  my 
"  Ilond  "  was  moving  to  the  music  of  this  holy 
and  healing  and  jolly  Wind.  The  wheels  of  agri- 
culture and  industry  were,  of  course,  turned  by 
electricity,  but  it  was  this  Wind,  none  the  less, 
that  made  them  spin  round  so  merrily  ;  and  it 
was  this  Wind  that  had  brought  the  blush  of 
health  and  happiness  to  the  cheeks  of  the  Ilonders. 
And,  being  so  delighted  with  this  Wind,  I  began 
to  question  it — for  only  a  fool  will  tell  you  that 
you  cannot  talk  with  a  wind.  And  what  it  told 
me  was  this  : 

"  Things  were  in  a  bad  enough  state  before 
the  Great  War,"  it  said,  "  but  people  could  not 
see  it.  The  War,  however,  made  them  feel  how 
crazy  and  rotten  Civilisation  had  become.  So 
they  all  set  to  work  to  build  a  new  world  ;  and 
heavens,  how  they  did  put  their  backs  into  the 
work  !  But  the  more  they  build ed,  the  worse  still 
did  things  become,  for  each  builder  (though  he 
talked  a  great  deal  about  Brotherhood)  wanted 
to  be  the  only  builder — or  at  least  the  only  archi- 
tect— and  demanded  that  every  other  builder 
should  build  after  his  own  wretched  little  plan. 
But,  since  all  the  builders  were  so  zealous  to  be 
'  getting  on  with  the  job  '  (to  use  the  language 
of  those  days),  no  one  builder  would  listen  to 
any  other,  though,  God  knows,  they  found  plenty 
of  time  to  swear  at  one  another  !  Thus,  each 
builder  went  on  eagerly  building  his  own  little 
world  on  the  foundations  of  this  or  that  particu- 
lar creed  or  prejudice  until  there  were  so  many 
separate  little  worlds  built  that  the  confusion 
became  something  horrible,  and  so  that  even 
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the  dullest  of  the  builders  realised  that  perhaps 
he  as  well  as  his  fellows  might  be  somewhat  at 
fault.  At  any  rate,  it  was  clear  that  things  could 
not  go  on  as  they  were  going. 

"  Then  it  was  that  a  few  of  the  builders  who 
were  wiser  than  the  rest  made  the  startling  sug- 
gestion that  they  should  all  stop  building  for 
awhile,  and  that  they  should  all  gather  round 
and  get  to  know  one  another  and  enquire  of  one 
another's  plans  a  little  more  closely  before  re- 
suming their  labours.  To  some  of  the  more 
practical  and  manly  sort  the  suggestion  seemed 
to  be  rather  stupid  and  sentimental ;  but  the 
feeling  of  the  majority  was  that  things  had  come- 
to  such  a  sorry  pass  that  at  least  they  could  be 
made  no  worse  if  all  the  builders  did  as  was  pro- 
posed. Indeed,  one  or  two  now  wondered  why 
no  one  had  thought  of  the  idea  before.  So  they 
all  put  down  their  tools,  and  began  to  gather 
round  the  fire  of  a  common  purpose  ;  and  they 
got  out  their  pipes,  and  even  those  who  (on 
principle)  drank  no  beer,  grew  quite  charitable, 
and  refused  no  longer  to  sit  with  those  who  did. 
And  now  they  all  began  to  talk  with,  instead  of 
at,  one  another  ;  and  they  soon  found  one  another 
quite  interesting — much  more  interesting  in  fact 
than  they  could  possibly  have  imagined.  Indeed, 
they  grew  really  fascinated  with  one  another — 
for  they  now  saw  so  many  things  they  had  never 
seen  before ;  and,  excited  at  their  new  dis- 
covery, they  all  became  young  and  like  children 
again.  Thus  their  hearts  were  opened  ;  and 
then,  like  a  breath  of  Pentecost,  I,  the  Wind  of 
Fellowship,  blew  in  upon  them  at  last,  sweeping 
away  all  the  silly  cobwebs  of  conventional 
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standards,  of  mean,  competing  ambitions,  and  of 
narrow  vision. 

"  So  it  was  that  all  the  men  of  that  Ilond  came 
to  know  me  as  I  am,  and  to  realize  that  until  now 
they  had  but  talked  about  me  like  so  many  gib- 
bering parrots.  Oh,  the  blunderers,  the  hypo- 
crites, the  blind  !  Hitherto  they  had  been  like 
the  simpleton  who  thought  it  was  the  waving  of 
the  trees  that  made  the  wind,  and  not  the  wind 
that  made  the  branches  stir.  With  their  forest  of 
new  leagues  and  organisations  and  '  programmes' 
they  had  thought  to  create  the  Wind  of  Fellow- 
ship— those  of  them  indeed  who  did  honestly 
wish  to  create  me  at  all.  Now,  however,  they 
realised  that  it  was  I,  the  Wind,  that  must  rustle 
the  forest  into  life.  They  saw,  too,  that  I,  Fellow- 
ship, am  verily  a  wind,  a  spirit,  that  bloweth 
where  it  listeth,  and  that  I  will  only  sweep  through 
hearts  that  are  really  opened  to  me  ;  hearts  that 
are  purged  of  all  other  desires. than  the  desire 
for  me ;  hearts  that  are  as  the  hearts  of  little 
children." 

"  All  this  is  very  pleasant  to  hear,"  I  said  to 
the  Wind,  "  though  in  so  short  a  narrative  you 
have,  perhaps,  mixed  your  metaphors  rather 
more  than  was  necessary." 

"  Oh,  a  blight  on  your  pedagogy  ! "  laughed 
the  Wind. 

"  Well  then,  let  me  ask  you  a  question.  While, 
my  dear  Wind  of  Fellowship,  I  don't  doubt  your 
power  to  make  the  revolution  you  have  de- 
scribed, what  concrete  form  did  that  revolution 
take  ?  How,  for  instance,  was  the  conflict  be- 
tween Capital  and  Labour  resolved  ?  When  the 
hearts  of  the  Ilonders  became  filled  with  your 
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spirit,  did  that  spirit  express  itself  through  the 
medium,  say,  of  State  Socialism — a  condition 
of  equality  between  all  men  ?  " 

"  State  Socialism  be  blowed,"  said  the  Wind. 
"  Indeed,  I  myself  did  blow  it.  I  blew  it  to  pieces. 
It  has  always  been  my  habit  (whenever  men  have 
let  me)  to  break  down  all  tyrannies." 

"  Then  you  would  call  State  Socialism  as 
much  a  form  of  tyranny  as  the  old  system  of 
Capitalism  ?  I  used  to  dream  that  the  millennium 
might  come  along  the  avenue  of  State  Socialism." 

"  Then  you  were  a  fool,"  said  the  Wind, 
"  albeit,  no  doubt,  a  very  earnest  and  amiable 
one." 

"  Thanks  for  the  compliment,"  I  replied. 
"  But  I  still  do  not  see  quite  clearly  how  the  old 
evils  were  remedied.  How,  for  example,  was  the 
power  of  the  Rich  broken  ?  " 

"  Broken  ?  "  echoed  the  Wind.  "  It  was  not 
broken  at  all.  It  just  died.  When  I  blew  in  upon 
their  hearts,  men  no  longer  wanted  to  be  rich. 
Filled  with  my  spirit,  they  have  grown  young 
again,  as  I  have  told  you  ;  life  has  become  for 
them  once  more  a  radiant  and  thrilling  adven- 
ture ;  every  fresh  person,  every  fresh  road,  they 
encounter  is  a  new  world  beckoning  them  to 
discovery  ;  and  to  be  Rich  and  Powerful — well, 
they  can  conceive  of  nothing  so  horribly  dull. 
They  have  come,  indeed,  to  see  that  '  the  only 
true  Wealth  is  Life.'  Though  they  do  not  grumble 
if  one  man  owns  just  a  little  more  than  another 
man,  nobody  aims  at  being  rich,  and  nobody  is, 
of  course,  any  longer  poor,  save  some  few 
whom  it  pleases  to  take  upon  themselves  a  vow 
of  poverty.  As  for  organisations,  they  have  as 
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few  of  them  as  possible,  and  these  few  take  (for 
the  most  part)  the  form  of  the  mediaeval  Guilds, 
freed,  however,  from  those  mediaeval  weaknesses 
from  which  the  ancient  Guilds  at  length  perished." 

"  And  are  there  still  masters  and  servants 
among  the  men  of  my  Ilond  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Wind,  "  but  there  is  no  auto- 
cracy on  the  one  hand,  and  no  servility  on  the 
other  ;  nor  is  any  man  a  servant  who  ought  to 
be  a  master,  or  any  a  master  who  should  be  a 
servant.  You  see,  the  Ilonders  realise  that  there 
must  always  be  differences  of  temperament  and 
ability  and  character  between  one  man  and 
another  ;  but  these  differences,  properly  under- 
stood as  they  now  are,  only  make  them  love  one 
another  the  more.  The  familiar  phrase  about 
agreeing  to  differ  (which  of  old  was  only  used 
ironically  between  people  who  were  determined 
to  disagree  more  than  ever)  has  a  new  meaning 
for  the  Ilonders,  who  find  in  a  true  and  literal 
agreement  to  differ  the  key  that  unlocks  the  doors 
of  all  perplexing  problems.  Thus  it  is  frankly 
recognised  that  one  man  is  best  adapted  for 
leadership,  while  another  man  is  happier  when 
he  is  serving  under  a  leader  ;  but  neither  man 
thinks  any  the  more  or  less  of  himself  or  his 
fellow  on  that  account,  since  each  is  but  fulfill- 
ing himself  in  the  best  possible  way,  and  since 
there  is  no  hankering  now  after  the  material 
rewards  that  were  once  the  crown  of  mastery. 
'  There  is  a  diversity  of  gifts,  but  the  same 
Spirit '  is  a  favourite  motto  among  the  Ilonders 
— who,  by  the  way,  upon  their  beautiful  Com- 
monwealth House  (where  such  few  laws  as  they 
require  are  made)  have  inscribed  the  words 
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'  The  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life.'  " 

'  There  are  many  other  things  I  should  like 
to  ask  about  the  ways  of  the  Bonders,"  I  said, 
"  but  tell  me  this  one  thing  more,  and  I  will  not 
bother  you  further  :  what  measures  of  defence 
do  the  Bonders  take  against  the  danger  of  foreign 
invasion  ?  " 

"  Foreign  invasion  indeed  ?  " — the  Wind 
seemed  a  little  amused  at  the  idea — "  no  such 
danger  any  longer  exists.  For  what  cause  have 
all  modern  wars  been  fought  ?  " 

"  For  Justice,  Righteousness  and  Liberty,"  I 
suggested. 

"  Try  again,"  said  the  Wind. 

"  Well  then,  for  Greed,"  I  ventured. 

"  Exactly,"  said  the  Wind.  "  And  since  the 
only  wealth  whicH  the  Bonders  now  cultivate  is 
Life,  they  no  longer  possess,  at  home  or  abroad, 
such  material  riches  as  would  tempt  a  com- 
petitor, nor  do  they  themselves  covet  such  riches 
belonging  to  other  peoples.  You  know  the  old 
saying  :  '  It  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel.'  Well, 
the  Bonders  have  no  intention  of  being  one  of 
the  two." 

All  this  and  very  much  more  the  Wind  told 
me  ;  until  I  could  not  help  asking  it  yet  another 
last  question  : 

"  How  long  was  it  after  the  Great  War  that 
this  revolution  in  the  life  of  my  Bonders  took 
place  ?  " 

"Ah,  that  I  cannot  say,"  replied  the  Wind, 
"  for  I  take  no  count  of  Time." 


And  so,  as  the  evening  wore  on,  I  still  sat  in 
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my  armchair,  dreaming  and  dreaming  about  the 
"  Ilond  "  I  had  drawn  with  the  chalks  of  Fancy. 
It  was  all  very  foolish  dreaming,  of  course  ;  but 
that  is  just  the  beauty  of  drawing  "  Ilonds  " — 
it  is  so  delightfully  absurd. 
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ONE  day,  as  I  went  from  London  to  the 
North,  I  met  a  man  in  a  railway  carriage. 
At  first  we  regarded  each  other  with  the 
mutual  suspicion  common  to  travellers,  until  by 
a  happy  accident  a  heavy  parcel  which  I  had 
placed  upon  the  rack  fell  precipitately  upon  his 
head.  I  say  a  happy  accident,  because  the  parcel 
not  only  broke  his  hat ;  it  broke  also  the  ice  that 
had  hitherto  separated  us  two  chance  voyagers 
upon  life's  sea.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that,  in 
travelling,  one  has  to  step  upon  another's  toes  or 
to  spill  one's  tea  upon  his  frock-coat  before  one 
can  gain  his  confidence.  Why  this  is  so  I  will  not 
pause  to  inquire.  I  leave  it  to  the  psychologists, 
and  pass  on. 

We  soon  then  became  friendly,  and  even  in- 
timate, for  we  found  that  we  were  drawn  to- 
gether by  many  bonds.  Here  was  a  man  who  had 
dreamed  the  same  dreams  as  myself,  and  had 
seen,  with  the  same  eyes,  the  same  sights  ;  and 
there  is  nothing  that  so  links  a  man  to  his  fellow 
as  this  similarity  of  vision,  even  if,  as  in  our  case, 
the  sights  they  have  both  seen  be  nothing  more 
than  common  sights,  as  the  sunset  over  a  Surrey 
hill,  the  market-place  of  one's  native  town,  or 
the  departure  of  an  emigrant  ship  from  the 
Liverpool  landing  stage.  For  while  ten  thousand 
people  may  have  watched  the  departure  of  that 
ship,  each  of  them,  perhaps,  through  differently 
coloured  spectacles,  to  us  two  at  least  it  had  re- 
vealed itself  in  the  same  light.  As  the  unwieldly 
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monster  of  steel  and  iron  moved  slowly  out  into 
the  river  and  hundreds  of  dirty  handkerchiefs 
were  waved  from  her  deck  in  response  to  those 
from  the  quay,  had  we  not  felt  her  groan  with  a 
thousand  passions  ?  Had  we  not  heard  in  her 
siren  the  defiant  voice  of  freedom  and  hope 
triumphing  over  oppression  and  despair  ?  As 
she  glided  more  quickly  down  stream,  had  we 
not  watched  the  map  of  the  world  changing 
visibly  before  our  eyes  ?  Had  we  not  seen  the 
glory  fading  over  Europe,  and  even  London,  that 
"  great  flower,"  as  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  calls  her, 
closing  herself  to  the  night  of  her  eclipse  ;  while 
yonder  a  thousand  cities  blossomed  to  the  Can- 
adian dawn  ?  And,  when  at  length  the  vessel 
faded  gradually  into  the  mist  towards  New 
Brighton,  had  we  not  caught  a  vision  of  her 
piloted  by  the  old  "  Mayflower,"  with  her  small 
band  of  pilgrim  fathers  ?  Indeed,  as  the  mist 
seemed  to  lie  more  heavily  upon  the  water,  had 
we  not  seen  that  gallant  little  vessel  drawing,  as 
it  were  by  the  very  force  of  her  indomitable  will, 
not  one  ship,  but  innumerable  ships  of  sail  and 
steam  and  one  knows  not  what  other  motive 
power,  laden  with  the  pilgrims  of  centuries  past 
and  centuries  yet  to  be,  and  leading  them  out 
towards  those  wide  and  open  shores  beyond  the 
unknown  horizon  ?  All  these  things,  and  many 
more,  had  we  seen. 

And  so  we  chatted  happily,  while  the  train 
glided  on  through  the  afternoon.  Presently,  how- 
ever, there  fell  upon  our  conversation  one  of 
those  silences  which  come  as  naturally  and  im- 
perceptibly as  the  twilight  at  the  close  of  an 
Autumn  day  or  the  hand  of  death  to  an  old  man's 
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couch.  One  moment,  as  it  seemed,  our  minds 
had  been  indissolubly  merged  in  comradeship  ; 
the  next  moment  they  had  parted  into  who  knows 
what  different  regions  of  the  uncharted  world 
of  solitude  ?  And  it  was  now  that  I  became 
sensible  of  the  country  through  which  we  were 
passing.  After  leaving  Sheffield,  where  my  com- 
panion had  joined  me,  I  had  for  a  while  been 
vaguely  conscious  of  gaunt  chimneys  looming 
against  a  murky  sky,  and  of  oily  canals  threading 
their  turgid  and  tortuous  way  through  a  wilder- 
ness of  brick.  Since  then,  however,  the  outside 
world  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  not  until  now  did 
the  landscape  begin  to  possess  me.  It  was  late 
afternoon,  and  we  were  far  north  ;  and,  as  I  saw 
the  Cumbrian  mountains  towering,  peak  upon 
peak,  into  a  haze  transparent  beneath  the  west- 
ering sun,  and  as  I  watched  the  little  Eden  pur- 
suing her  sparkling  and  merry  course  as  though 
truly  she  flowed  out  of  Paradise,  there  fell  upon 
me  a  great  stillness  of  body  and  mind,  bringing 
with  it  that  corresponding  detachment  and  ex- 
hilaration of  spirit,  when,  forgetting  all  things 
physical  and  mundane,  and  rising  far  above  the 
trammels  of  human  speech,  one  flies,  as  it  were, 
free  as  a  swallow  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  beauty 
and  all  the  oceans  of  romance.  And  in  this  state 
of  disembodied  joy,  which  lonely  communion 
with  Nature  has  the  power  to  produce,  and 
which  many  journeyings  to  and  fro  have  taught 
me  is  only  enhanced  by  the  swift,  clean  motion 
of  a  train,  I  continued,  until,  having  run  smartly 
down  a  steep  bank,  we  reached  Carlisle,  where 
my  friend  alighted. 

As  it  now  grew  dark,  I  fell  to  musing,  and  I 
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considered  how,  during  the  last  few  hours,  I  had 
tasted  to  the  full  those  two  alternating  phases  of 
human  experience — companionship  and  silence  ; 
and  I  wondered  which  of  these  two  phases  held 
the  more  pleasure,  or  in  which  of  them  lay  the 
truer  fulfilment  of  a  man's  self.  And,  as  I  con- 
sidered these  things,  there  came  up  before  me  a 
vision  of  all  that  companionship  had  meant  to 
me.  Old,  familiar  faces  gleamed  through  the 
darkness — I  had  shaded  the  lamp  that  I  might 
see  more  clearly  with  the  inner  eye — and  in 
them  shone  a  thousand  sacred  memories,  a 
thousand  inspirations  ;  while  in  the  background 
I  saw  that  symbol  of  all  companionship — the 
Christmas  log  upon  the  hearth  of  home.  All  this 
I  saw  in  a  single  flash,  as  one  may  see  a  score  of 
pictures  when  a  dull  fire  suddenly  shoots  an 
impudent  little  spurt  of  flame  ;  and  I  said  to 
myself :  "  Surely  in  companionship  is  the  soul's 
fulfilment,  and  the  intervals  of  silence  are  but 
the  barren  seas  which  the  traveller  must 
cross  between  one  smiling  little  haven  and 
another." 

But,  even  as  I  spoke,  the  vision  faded  ;  and 
there  came  surging  into  the  innermost  creeks  of 
my  being  a  great  flood  tide  of  silence,  so  that  I 
knew  it  at  once  for  the  stronger  thing,  as  one  who 
watches  the  inrushing  waves  beating  upon  a 
shore  knows  that  the  sea  is  lord  over  the  land. 
Yet,  just  as  a  ship  must  put  into  port  that  it  may 
obtain  coal  and  other  necessaries  with  which 
to  renew  its  voyage,  so  I  perceived  that  the  soul 
must  put  into  the  harbours  of  social  intercourse 
that  it  may  receive  the  spiritual  provisions  with 
which  to  continue  its  journey  across  the  ocean 
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of  silence.  The  winds  of  the  world  keep  the  soul 
constantly  at  sea  ;  for  a  man's  life  must,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  lived  largely  in  silence.  Out 
of  the  silence  we  come,  and  into  the  silence  we 
go  ;  but  the  best  voyage  is  for  those  who  lose 
the  fewest  opportunities  of  reaching  the  havens 
of  human  fellowship,  and  of  replenishing  their 
stock  of  food  and  fuel.  To  drop  the  metaphor 
before  it  limps,  I  saw  here  but  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  wonderful  law  of  evolution — that 
little  word  of  which  our  fathers  before  us  were  so 
frightened,  but  which  our  children  after  us  will 
recognise  as  one  of  the  strongest  pillars  of  the 
Faith.  As  the  perfect  butterfly  is  evolved  from 
the  imperfect  caterpillar,  as  the  perfect  flower 
grows  from  the  imperfect  seed,  as  the  perfect 
character  is  often  the  product  of  imperfect  con- 
ditions ;  so  in  silence  I  saw  the  divine  end  of 
human  companionship.  I  knew  that,  in  some  way 
or  other,  the  silence  I  had  enjoyed  in  the  train 
was  richer  for  the  conversation  which  preceded 
it.  I  knew  that  it  was  intensified  and  fulfilled  ; 
that,  while  for  me  the  voice  of  my  chance  com- 
panion might  be  stilled  for  ever,  yet  through 
some  magic  loom  his  perishable  speech  had  been 
woven  into  something  that  should  live  imperish- 
ably  in  the  silence  of  my  heart.  And,  surely,  I 
thought,  when  companionship  is  at  length  taken 
from  us,  the  highest  heaven  will  be  his  who  has 
turned  to  best  advantage  his  fleeting  possession 
of  it — and  by  "  companionship  "  I  mean  the 
actual  verbal  contact  between  man  and  man,  for, 
in  its  essence,  of  course,  true  companionship, 
the  silent  communion  of  spirit  with  spirit,  is 
itself  the  permanent  end  to  which  the  medium 
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of  speech  and  all  that  accompanies  it  is  but  the 
temporary  means. 

But,  while  I  still  pondered  these  things,  I 
could  tell  from  the  movements  of  the  train  that 
we  were  nearing  Glasgow,  and  soon  we  were 
brought  to  a  standstill  upon  the  bridge  outside 
the  station.  Lamps  glowed,  line  upon  line,  in 
every  direction  ;  and  I  thought  of  all  the  teem- 
ing and  throbbing  life  of  the  great  city  which, 
though  itself  invisible,  lay  thus  mapped  out 
below  me.  Yet  hardly  a  sound  of  it  all  could  I 
hear.  An  occasional  engine  whistle  broke  the 
stillness,  and  there  came  the  vague  siren  blast 
of  a  vessel  along  the  Clyde.  For  the  rest,  there 
was  utter  silence. 
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«  WOMAN  is  a  foreign  land,"  says 
Coventry  Patmore ;  and,  though  his 
words  are,  doubtless,  particularly  true 
of  the  fairer  and  wiser  sex,  yet  they  may  be 
applied  to  all  human  beings.  How  foreign  even 
our  best  friends  are  to  us  ;  how  superficially  we 
really  know  them  !  We  are  all,  as  it  were,  separ- 
ate little  islands  of  humanity,  scattered  about 
the  vast  ocean  of  life  ;  and,  though  most  of  us 
are  enveloped  in  thick  mists  of  convention  that 
make  us  look  so  similar  and  commonplace,  yet, 
if  we  send  our  minds  out  upon  any  true  dis- 
covery, we  are  indeed  found  to  be  "  foreign 
lands  "  to  one  another. 

The  pity  is  that  we  so  seldom  attempt  this 
true  discovery.  We  are  too  myopic  or  too  in- 
dolent. We  cannot  or  will  not  seek  to  penetrate 
the  fog  that  lies  between  us.  And  yet,  in  all  the 
world,  what  more  fascinating  form  of  explor- 
ation offers  itself  to  us  than  this — the  explor- 
ation of  our  fellow  beings  ;  and  what  form  of 
exploration  may  be  undertaken  at  once  so  cheaply 
and  conveniently  ?  Discovery  is  of  two  kinds. 
As  it  has  been  well  said,  we  may  pursue  our 
researches  "  infinitely  outwards  and  outwards, 
or  infinitely  inwards  and  inwards  "  ;  and  of 
these  two  sorts  of  discovery,  the  wisest  spirits 
have  always  recognised  the  latter  as  being  the 
more  satisfying.  To  the  explorer  who  possesses 
this  faculty  of  inward  discovery,  one  ancient 
little  English  town  or  one  stretch  of  English 
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countryside  may  hold,  more  of  real  interest  and 
magic  than  the  habitual  globe-trotter  shall  find 
in  all  his  many  bustlings  about  the  earth  ;  and, 
though  you  must  travel  abroad  to  gain  a  know- 
ledge of  peoples,  yet  for  the  discovery  of  human 
nature  you  need  not  leave  your  own  country  or 
your  own  suburb.  Shakespeare  could  not  have 
been  more  universal  however  far  he  had  roamed 
from  Stratford  ;  nor  would  Browning  have  been 
less  catholic  in  sympathy  and  insight  if  he  had 
never  wandered  a  hundred  miles  from  Camber- 
well.  Men's  colour  and  habits  and  manners  differ 
with  changing  latitudes ;  but,  fundamentally, 
human  nature  is  everywhere  the  same  ;  and, 
since  everywhere  it  offers  infinite  opportunities 
for  discovery,  the  study  of  it  could  not  be  more 
exciting  in  Thibet  or  Mexico  than  it  should  be 
in  Surbiton. 

Yes,  we  are  "  foreign  lands  "  ;  and  most  of 
the  tragedies  of  life  lie  in  our  failure  to  recognise 
the  fact.  We  assume  that  we  do  know  one  another. 
We  have,  all  of  us,  a  foolish  habit  of  labelling 
ourselves  and  our  fellows.  Each  man  must  have 
his  label,  and,  if  he  will  not  (like  most  men)  give 
himself  one,  then  we  ourselves  will  find  one  for 
him.  But  labelled  he  must  be.  It  is  so  easy,  for 
instance,  to  sum  this  man  up  as  a  "  capitalist  "  ; 
to  write  that  man  down  as  a  "  professor,"  and 
that  as  "  an  ordinary  working-man  "  ;  or  to  say 
of  another  that  he  is  "a  criminal."  It  saves  us 
so  much  trouble  to  have  all  the  world  and  his 
wife  nicely  and  neatly  divided  into  types  or 
classes — to  have  a  few  pigeon-holes  into  which, 
after  a  very  cursory  view,  we  can  sort  any  new 
acquaintance  who  comes  our  way. 
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And  yet,  at  every  turn,  true  experience  gives 
the  lie  to  all  these  labels.  This  man,  for  instance, 
who  calls  himself  a  Christian,  may  lack,  in  every- 
thing except  theory,  the  very  rudiments  of 
Christian  charity  ;  while  this  man,  who  dog- 
matically asserts  his  Atheism,  may  shed  around 
him  a  radiance  of  light  and  love.  Here,  again,  is 
one  who  pays  lip  service  to  Socialism,  but  may 
fail  in  his  daily  dealings  to  show  anything  of  a 
communal  spirit  ;  while  the  most  thorough 
Socialist  in  actual  fact  that  I  ever  knew  was  one 
who  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  word  named  in 
his  presence.  These  are,  of  course,  very  broad 
and  elementary  examples  ;  but  what  is  true  of 
them  will  be  found  to  be  still  truer  in  any  more 
detailed  analysis  of  the  hidden  and  complex 
springs  of  character. 

Away  with  our  labels !  If  commonsense 
cannot  make  us  rid  ourselves  of  them,  at  least 
our  religion  should  do  so.  Was  it  for  nothing 
that  Christ  was  called  the  friend  of  publicans 
and  sinners  ?  Who  are  we  that  we  should  talk 
of  our  "  religious  "  classes  and  our  "  criminal  " 
classes  ?  If  Christ  were  to  come  in  person  to 
London  to-morrow,  where,  think  you,  would 
He  the  more  readily  be  found — immaculately 
clad  in  some  respectable  church,  or  sharing  a 
friendly  chat  with  some  of  the  "  lower  "  and 
perchance  "  criminal "  classes  in  an  East  End 
tavern  ?  And  of  what  avail  is  our  religion  until 
it  makes  us,  too,  the  friends  of  publicans  and 
sinners — until  it  makes  us,  too,  quick  to  recog- 
nise the  essential  good  that  may  underlie  a  thin 
veil  of  evil,  and  the  essential  evil  that  may  lurk 
beneath  a  veneer  of  good  ?  Off  with  our 
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robes  of  formality  !  They  fit  us  too  tightly  ;  they 
hinder  the  proper  circulation  of  the  warm  blood 
of  human  fellowship.  They  warp  our  whole 
nature,  and  vitiate  all  our  judgments.  The  sins 
that  most  defile  a  man  are  the  inner  sins  of  the 
heart — pride  and  envy  and  intolerance  ;  and, 
though  a  frockcoat  or  good  manners  may  hide 
them  from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  yet  shall  they 
not  shield  them  from  the  eyes  of  God.  There  is 
more  of  the  true  metal  of  human  worth  in  many 
a  prisoner  in  our  police  courts  than  in  many  a 
supposed  saint  who  haunts  the  courts  of  organ- 
ised religion  ;  and  when  the  Pharisees  called 
Christ  the  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners,  they 
unconsciously  paid  Him  the  highest  tribute  He 
could  ask. 

And  just  as  in  this  world,  where  right  and 
wrong  are  so  strangely  blended,  one  cannot  thus 
easily  dub  one  man  "  good  "  and  another  "  bad," 
this  man  "  Christian  "  and  that  man  "  criminal," 
so  in  every  realm  of  human  thought  and  activity 
— political,  intellectual,  and  the  rest — our  labels 
are  equally  at  fault.  Men  do  not  conform  to  rules 
of  thumb,  except  on  the  most  superficial  of 
glances.  Everywhere,  real  experience  shows  us 
virtue  and  vice,  gentleness  and  coarseness,  in- 
tellect and  ignorance,  beauty  and  ugliness  in- 
extricably interwoven  ;  everywhere  we  see  men's 
lives  at  variance  with  their  little  creeds  and  shib- 
boleths. Until,  therefore,  we  have  thrown  our 
flimsy  labels  to  the  winds,  and  have  beaten  down 
the  supposed  walls  that  separate  type  from  type 
and  class  from  class,  we  cannot  even  begin  that 
long  and  arduous,  yet  thrilling,  adventure — the 
discovery  of  our  fellow  men. 
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Away,  then,  with  our  labels  !  Now  that  the 
hand  of  calamity  has  fallen  upon  us  ;  now  that 
the  sun  is  darkened  and  the  mourners  go  about 
the  streets,  shall  we  not,  in  pity's  name,  learn 
to  know  one  another  ?  Through  the  fog  of  con- 
vention we  may  look  ordinary  enough.  None  the 
less,  we  are  all  "  foreign  lands  "  ;  and  what  so 
delightful  as  true  discovery  ?  Whenever,  then, 
we  meet  a  new  acquaintance  ;  whenever  the 
outlines  of  a  new  "  foreign  land  "  loom  upon 
our  horizon,  shall  we  not  make  ready  our  boat 
of  Sympathy,  and,  placing  Tact  at  the  helm,  set 
out  for  this  unexplored  realm  ;  until,  after  much 
spreading  of  our  canvas  to  the  winds  of  Patience, 
we  are  wafted  through  the  mist,  and  sail  at 
length,  under  clear  sunlight,  into  the  fairway  of 
a  fresh  human  heart  ?  Then,  as  we  look  about 
us  at  its  creeks  and  capes,  its  heights  and  hollows, 
and  all  its  spreading  labyrinth  of  thought  and 
motive  and  temperament,  we  shall  surely  find 
them  full  of  subtle  and  fascinating  surprise  ; 
and  who  knows  but  that,  hidden  away,  perhaps, 
in  the  tangled  woods  of  one  of  the  least  expected 
of  all  these  "  foreign  lands,"  we  may  some  day 
come  upon  the  purest  gold  of  friendship  ? 


ON  MINOR 
INCONVENIENCES 

WE  are  always  complacently  reminding 
ourselves  that  we  are  the  slaves  of  habit ; 
but  we  do  not  realise  the  degree  in 
which  this  is  true  until  some  minor  inconvenience 
serves  to  shock  us  out  of  the  slough  of  custom 
into   which   we   have   fallen.    Blessed    be   those 
minor  inconveniences  !  They  are  hateful  to  body 
and  mind,  but  they  are  the  salvation  of  the  soul, 
as  I  experienced  once  again  the  other  evening. 

I  was  returning  home  to  my  suburb  by  the 
usual  route.  I  had  left  my  office  at  the  precise 
hour  at  which  I  had  left  it  on  hundreds  of  pre- 
ceding evenings,  and  had  taken  the  familiar  walk 
to  the  station  on  the  Embankment  ;  had  passed 
the  ticket  collector  at  the  barrier,  and,  having 
descended  the  stairs,  had  reached  the  platform. 
All  this  I  had  done  (so  accustomed  had  I  grown 
to  it)  without  any  real  consciousness  of  doing  it ; 
and  I  was  performing,  as  usual,  the  last  mechan- 
ical act  before  boarding  the  train  when  I  re- 
ceived one  of  th^se  minor  shocks  of  which  I 
have  spoken.  Absent-mindedly,  I  threw  down 
my  penny  on  the  small  bookstall  and  asked  for 
my  evening  paper — the  one  I  always  read — when, 
to  my  infinite  astonishment  and  chagrin,  I  was 
told  by  the  boy  that  he  had  not  a  copy  left.  The 
"  Specials  "  were  sold  out,  and  the  "  Finals  " 
had  not  yet  arrived.  He  had  the  other  evening 
papers  ;  but — exasperated  by  this  break  in  the 
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habitual  order  of  things — I  was  far  too  much  in 
a  temper  to  buy  any  save  the  proper  one.  There 
rose  before  me,  however,  the  gloomy  prospect 
of  the  half-hour's  journey,  and  it  was  clear  that 
I  must  have  something  with  which  to  soften  its 
tedium.  I  began,  therefore,  to  cast  my  eye  upon 
the  miscellaneous  collection  of  weekly  and 
monthly  journals  at  the  back  of  the  stall ;  and 
very  miscellaneous  indeed  it  was.  What  on  earth 
was  I  to  choose  ?  Home  Chat  ?  It  suggested  the 
name  of  Harmsworth.  The  Financial  Times  ?  I 
had  no  money  to  invest.  The  Sporting  Life  ?  I 
was  never  a  horsey  man.  The  British  Weekly  ? 
The  merciful  gods  forbid  !  .  .  .  But  by  this  time 
the  situation  was  growing  desperate,  for  my 
train  had  arrived  at  the  platform  ;  and  at  the 
stations  (though  not,  alas,  between  them  !)  the 
trains  of  the  District  Railway  are  always  in  such 
a  breathless  hurry.  So  I  seized  the  paper  that 
lay  nearest  to  my  hand.  It  happened,  as  fate 
willed  it,  to  be  a  boy's  magazine.  Never  mind.  I 
threw  down  my  sixpence  upon  the  stall,  and, 
with  The  Captain  in  my  hand,  swung  myself 
into  the  moving  carriage. 


For  a  few  minutes  I  sat  sullenly,  brooding 
over  the  lack  of  my  newspaper.  Opposite  me  were 
two  very  dignified  City  gentlemen,  and  I  had 
not  the  courage  to  open  The  Captain  in  front  of 
them.  If  you  think  this  foolish  or  cowardly,  look, 
I  pray  you,  into  the  depths  of  your  own  heart. 
At  an  early  station,  however,  the  two  gentlemen 
very  thoughtfully  alighted  ;  and  from  that 
moment  I  was  unconscious  of  anyone  else's 
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entering  or  leaving  the  carriage,  or  of  any  other 
detail  of  the  journey.  I  took  up  the  magazine,  a 
copy  of  which  I  had  not  seen  since  I  left  school. 
On  the  cover  there  was  a  picture  in  colours  of  a 
very  jolly  youth  looking  delightfully  lithe  and 
cool  in  running  shorts  ;  and  immediately  I  was 
transported  to  a  region  far  beyond  any  bound- 
aries served  by  the  District  Railway.  I  turned 
the  pages  of  the  magazine  and  dipped  into  excit- 
ing stories,  now  about  secret  midnight  suppers 
in  dormitories,  and  now  about  the  breathless 
adventures  of  some  boy  scouts.  I  scanned  the 
descriptive  articles  ;  and  things  and  places  that 
my  newspaper  had  taught  me  to  regard  as  quite 
commonplace  became  suddenly  invested  again 
with  wonder  and  romance.  Then  I  came  upon 
pages  devoted  to  the  most  fascinating  hobbies, 
with  entrancing  pictures  of  pet  animals  and  model 
engines.  .  .  . 

And  then  I  put  down  the  magazine  and  shut 
my  eyes.  I  was  back  in  the  old  school  again,  and 
the  memory  of  one  evening  in  particular  had 
returned  to  me.  It  was  one  of  those  beautiful 
long  evenings  of  July,  and  I  was  lying  comfort- 
ably on  my  back  in  the  shade  of  the  fine  old  trees 
in  the  playing  fields.  Through  the  leaves  shone 
the  soft  gold  of  sunset,  and  a  cool  breeze  gently 
ruffled  my  hair.  A  few  fleecy  clouds  were  sailing 
tranquilly  across  the  sky  ;  and  the  only  sounds 
that  I  could  hear  were  those  of  a  distant  mowing 
machine,  and  the  occasional  clashing  of  bat  and 
ball.  I  had  had  an  excellent  week,  and  the  holidays 
were  drawing  near  ;  and,  in  that  hour  of  mellow 
light  and  repose,  everything  seemed  very  good. 
And,  as  I  sprawled  there  upon  the  grass,  all  the 
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beauty  of  the  world  and  all  the  joy  of  life  came 
surging  into  my  soul  in  one  great  wave  of  in- 
toxication, which,  however,  in  receding,  left 
behind  it  a  feeling  that  was  fresh  to  me.  It  was 
still  a  feeling  of  exhilaration,  but  mingled  with  it 
now  was  a  wistful,  though  not  unpleasant,  sad- 
ness ;  and  strange  new  yearnings  seemed  sud- 
denly to  possess  me.  I  could  no  more  have 
analysed  my  mood  at  the  moment,  however,  than 
I  could  have  explained  to  myself  the  reason  why 
I  kept  repeating  with  such  exquisite  pleasure 
some  words  of  the  famous  Harrow  song,  which 
I  had  recently  found  in  a  book  : 

Farewell,  good-night,  and  so  may  ever 

Lights  half  seen  across  a  murky  lea, 

Child  of  hope  and  courage  and  endeavour, 

Gleam  a  voiceless  benison  on  thee  ! 

Youth  be  bearer  soon  of  hardihood, 

Life  be  fairer,  loyaller  to  good. 

Till  the  far  lamps  vanish  into  light, 

Rest  in  the  dream-time,  good-night,  good-night ! 

Those  lines  expressed  something  that  I  wanted 
to  express  for  myself ;  though  why,  I  could  not 
tell.  I  only  knew  that,  out  of  the  golden  mists  of 
the  future,  vague,  sweet  voices,  unheard  before, 
were  calling  me  to  new  adventures  and  tasks  and 
experiences  but  faintly  understood.  And  yet,  in 
the  subconsciousness  of  my  boyish  mind,  I  must 
have  partially  realised  that  the  spiritual  process 
which  I  felt  going  on  within  me — and  which 
most  of  us  feel  in  some  such  circumstances  and 
at  some  such  age — represented  the  first  real 
stirrings  of  the  impulse  not  only  to  absorb  life, 
but  to  share  it ;  not  only  to  drink  in  its  beauty 
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for  myself,  but  to  make  myself  a  medium  through 
which  it  might  be  dispensed  to  others.  I  was  on 
the  threshold  of  a  fuller  and  richer  life,  and  I 
must  dimly  have  foreseen  not  only  the  greater 
opportunities  and  delights  of  the  years  ahead, 
but  also  their  greater  temptations  ;  for,  in  the 
thrill  of  this  new  emotion,  I  swore  a  vow.  I  was, 
of  course,  old  enough  to  know  something  of  the 
world  ;  and  that  evening,  with  set  teeth  and 
eyes  from  which  the  tears  were  hardly  restrained, 
v  I  resolved  that,  come  what  might,  I  would  never 
let  the  bright  shield  of  my  faith  in  life  become 
tarnished  with  the  materialism  and  cynicism 
around  me ;  that  I  would  never  allow  what 
were  called  my  "  illusions  "  to  fade ;  that  I 
would  always  remain  a  true  knight  of  the  Vision 
Beautiful.  And  no  reader  who  can  recall  his  own 
school-days  will  doubt  the  intense  sincerity  of 
this  vow.  In  boyhood  our  hours  of  seriousness 
are  not  many  ;  but,  when  they  do  occur,  are 
there  any  moments  in  life  more  solemn  ? 

Andinow,  across  the  gulf  of  the  years,  in  which 
so  many  good  resolutions  lay  broken,  the  memory 
of  that  evening — nay,  that  very  evening  itself— 
returned  to  me  as  I  sat  in  the  train,  with  that 
copy  of  The  Captain  in  my  hand  ;  and  into  my 
spirit  came  a  great  light  and  a  great  resurrection. 


When  I  got  home  that  night  I  was  told  that  I 
looked  vastly  pleased  with  myself.  "  Have  you 
had  a  particularly  good  day's  business  ?  "  I  was 
asked. 

"  No,"  I  said,  "  I  have  had  a  particularly  bad 
day." 
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"  Has  anyone  left  you  a  legacy,  then  ?  " 
"  Not,"  said  I,  "  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge." 
"  Well  then,  what  has  happened  ?  You  look 
years  younger  to-night." 

"Oh,  nothing  much,"  I  said.  "  I  could  not 
get  my  usual  evening  paper  ;  that's  all.  And  now 
I  am  going  out  into  the  garden  to  build  an  altar 
to  whatever  god  it  is  who  sends  minor  incon- 
veniences upon  the  human  race." 
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IT  was  towards  sunset,  and  I  was  sitting  (or 
so  at  least  it  seemed  to  me  in  my  dream)  upon 
a  hill  overlooking  a  far-stretching  plain  that 
had  once  smiled  with  meadows  and  cornfields, 
but  now  lay  scarred  and  broken  and  bare.  The 
light  of  evening,  growing  more  and  more  golden, 
threw  into  greater  relief  the  melancholy  prospect, 
unfolding  a  wide  and  still  wider  view  of  deso- 
lation. Sadly  I  gazed  across  mile  upon  mile  of 
this  weary  desert — this  wilderness  of  mud  and 
shattered  trees.  Here  and  there  lay  the  ruins  of 
what  had  once  been  a  happy  village,  and  I  thought 
of  the  old  men  and  women  who,  in  the  former 
time,  had  been  wont,  doubtless,  to  gossip  outside 
their  cottages  at  this  hour  of  sunset,  and  of  the 
little  children  who  used  to  play  there  in  the 
streets.  Where  were  they  all  now,  I  wondered. 
And  the  young  men,  who  used  to  come  home, 
bronzed  and  smiling,  from  their  day's  labour  in 
the  fields  :  where  were  they  ?  Distant  puffs  of 
smoke  and  the  far  thundering  of  artillery  an- 
swered me.  Somewhere  out  there,  burrowing  in 
the  earth,  were  the  young  men — those  of  them 
who  were  left ;  and,  even  as  I  had  been  musing, 
a  few  more  of  them  had,  all  too  probably,  sighed 
their  last  sighs  and  mingled  their  blood  with 
the  clay  .... 

Sickened  with  the  horror  of  finding  myself  so 
suddenly  upon  the  outskirts  of  hell,  I  fell  into  a 
slight  swoon ;  and,  on  recovering  consciousness, 
I  noticed  that  I  was  no  longer  alone  upon  the 
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hill,  but  that,  at  a  little  distance  from  me,  there 
sat  a  man  and  a  woman.  The  features  of  the  man 
were  square  ;  he  was  well  proportioned  ;  and 
his  eyes  had  a  short  and  cool  and  level  gaze.  The 
woman's  face  was  of  an  indescribable  beauty, 
eager,  impulsive,  full  of  enthusiasm  and  of 
changing  lights  and  shadows.  Man  and  woman 
they  were  ;  and  yet  there  was  about  them  some- 
thing unnatural,  spirit-like,  intangible  ;  so  that 
I  was  afraid  to  speak  to  them,  or  even  to  approach 
them  too  nearly.  They,  for  their  part,  were  so 
absorbed  in  conversation,  and  were  looking  so 
intently  towards  those  puffs  of  smoke  upon  the 
horizon  that  they  did  not  seem  to  see  me  at  all. 
Thus,  watching  them  for  some  time,  did  I  sit ; 
until,  overcome  with  curiosity  to  know  upon 
what  matter  they  were  so  ardently  talking  (and, 
as  it  seemed,  disputing),  I  crept  closer  to  them  ; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  I  discovered  that  the 
name  of  the  man  was  Reason  and  that  of  the 
woman  Love. 

Now  that  I  was  nearer  to  them  I  could  catch, 
not  indeed  every  word,  but,  clearly  enough,  the 
substance  of  their  speech.  Reason,  it  seemed, 
was  arguing  that  all  the  tragedy  and  bloodshed 
of  these  days  must  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  Love. 
When  had  there  been  so  much  of  her  spirit  in 
the  world  as  now  ?  Yet  look  at  the  result !  What 
was  it  that  had  driven  all  these  millions  of  men 
to  slaughter  ?  Hate  ?  No,  it  was  not  Hate  ;  it 
was  Love.  The  kings  and  diplomats  had  fallen 
out ;  but  why  had  not  the  peoples,  who  had  no 
quarrel  between  themselves,  confronted  their 
rulers  boldly  and  intelligently,  and  said  to  them  : 
"  If  it  is  war  that  you  want,  then  fight  your  own 
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battles  ;  but  we,  the  common  folk  of  all  coun- 
tries, who  desire  only  to  live  tranquilly,  to  taste 
a  little  of  friendship  and  success,  and  to  come  to 
an  honourable  and  good  old  age,  will  remain  at 
peace  with  one  another  ?  "  Why  had  they  not 
done  so  ?  Because  in  all  those  masses  of  men, 
English  and  German,  French  and  Russian,  there 
had  awakened  suddenly  that  blind,  unquestion- 
ing, reckless  passion  of  love — "  love  of  country," 
of  "  honour,"  of  "  freedom,"  and  of  a  dozen 
other  fine-sounding  things  that  had  no  sub- 
stance when  analysed  !  Love  it  was  that  had 
made  men. so  ready  "to  do  and  die";  but 
would  it  not  have  been  better  if,  instead,  they 
had  been  taught  to  "  reason  why,"  and  so  to 
avert  the  necessity  for  dying  ?  "  In  a  word," 
said  Reason  to  Love,  "it  is  because  men  have 
followed  your  counsel  instead  of  mine,  that  this 
tragedy,  like  all  the  great  tragedies  of  history, 
has  occurred." 

When  Reason  had  thus  spoken,  Love  inter- 
vened. To  her  it  was  clear  that  the  whole  root 
of  the  war,  as  of  most  other  calamities  that  have 
befallen  mankind,  was  to  be  found  in  Reason. 
Men  fought,  she  said,  for  material  ends  and  with 
material  weapons  ;  and  what  had  she  to  do  with 
these  ?  It  was  Reason  that  had  taught  men  to 
dig,  to  measure,  to  construct,  to  invent ;  but  so 
self-satisfied  had  Reason  been  with  his  discover- 
ies that  he  had  never  paused  to  consider  the 
different  ends  to  which  those  discoveries  might 
be  put ;  so  that  to-day  we  saw  this  strange  spec- 
tacle of  the  same  materials,  the  same  forces  of 
Nature,  being  used  partially  to  build,  but  in  far 
greater  measure  to  destroy.  Science,  which  had 
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learnt  to  heal  men's  bodies,  was  now  feverishly 
engaged  in  blowing  them  to  pieces.  Coal  and 
iron  were  being  used  in  the  construction  of  all 
manner  of  engines,  only  that  other  engines,  made 
in  the  same  way,  might  be  shattered.  To  such  a 
pass  had  blind  Reason  brought  the  world.  "  Upon 
you,  most  certainly,"  said  Love  to  Reason,  as 
she  pointed  to  the  smoke  of  the  distant  shells, 
"  lies  the  guilt  of  all  this  crime." 

And  thus  they  went  on  arguing  the  point,  but 
could  come  no  nearer  to  an  agreement ;  and  at 
length,  as  it  seemed  to  me  in  my  dream,  I  fell 
asleep  for  awhile. 


When  I  awoke  again,  the  sound  of  the  guns 
was  still  in  my  ears  ;  but  a  change  had  come 
over  the  scene.  Night  had  fallen,  but  a  clear 
moon  shone  from  an  unclouded  sky.  I  saw  that 
Reason  and  Love  were  still  sitting  near  to  me, 
but,  somehow  or  other,  they  too  had  changed. 
They  were  no  longer  quarrelling,  but  were  now 
nestling  closely  together  like  lovers ;  and  I 
noticed  that  their  hands  were  linked.  And — 
though  I  could  hardly  believe  it,  even  as  I  list- 
ened— Reason  was  speaking  in  this  wise  to  his 
companion  :  "  Yes,  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  not 
so  much  you,  and  it  is  not  so  much  I  who  am  to 
blame.  Is  it  not  rather  both  of  us  ?  I  have  tried 
to  rule  the  world  by  myself ;  you  have  tried  to 
rule  it  by  yourself.  May  it  not  be  that  the  world 
can  never  be  happy  until  we  both,  united,  reign 
over  it  ?  I  see  it  all  now.  I,  blindly,  have  dug  and 
measured,  built  and  invented  ;  I  should,  of 
course,  have  invoked  your  aid  to  show  me  in 
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what  directions  my  discoveries  might  be  for 
good,  and  in  what  directions  for  evil.  Then  man 
would  have  retained,  for  his  own  blessing,  the 
mastery  of  the  machines  which  I  have  given  him, 
instead  of  letting  the  machines  gain  the  mastery 
of  him — to  this,  his  woeful  undoing.  I  realise 
now  that  there  is  none  so  mad  as  I,  Reason,  when 
I  am  allowed  to  go  my  own  way,  unchecked  by 
you." 

And  Love  said  to  Reason  :  "  Ah,  and  if  only 
through  the  long  years  I  had  let  myself  be  a  little 
more  controlled  by  you ." 

But  here  Reason  interrupted  and  said,  as  he 
held  her  hand  very  tightly  in  his  own  :  "  Let  us 
talk  no  longer  of  what  has  been  or  might  have 
been.  Let  the  past  be  past  .  .  .  But  what  of  the 
future  ?  Are  we  still  to  strive,  each  of  us  separ- 
ately, for  the  lordship  of  men's  hearts,  so  that 
the  world,  as  hitherto,  will  follow  you  helplessly 
for  awhile,  and  then  turn  in  equal  helplessness 
to  me  ?  Or — shall  we  make  a  holy  marriage  ?  .  .  . 
Come,  let  us  do  this.  Let  us  rule  humanity  to- 
gether. You  shall  breathe  the  glow  of  life  into 
my  materialism  ;  I  will  restrain  your  too  thought- 
less ardour,  your  impetuosity.  And  when  children 
come  to  crown  our  sacred  wedlock,  we  will  dedi- 
cate them  also  to  the  service  of  mankind  ;  and 
their  names  shall  be  Peace  and  Sanity  and  Joy." 

And  Love  did  not  answer  "  No  "  ;  but  slowly 
she  and  Reason  rose,  and,  walking  away  to- 
gether, were  lost  from  sight .  .  .  And  suddenly  the 
guns  were,  silent ;  the  moonlight  seemed  gradu- 
ally to  fade  ;  and,  as  I  awoke  from  my  dream, 
the  dawn  of  a  new  day  was  stealing  in  through 
my  bedroom  window. 
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IT  is  dead  now ;  and,  though  you  were  to 
hunt  diligently  through  all  the  back  num- 
bers of  Willing 's  Press  Guide  and  all  the  files 
of  the  British  Museum,  you  would  find  no  trace 
of  its  ever  having  existed.  It  came  out  weekly 
for  two  years — with  some  intervals  of  non- 
appearance,  when  the  editor,  who  also  com- 
bined in  his  own  person  the  parts  of  proprietor 
and  printer,  was  too  busily  engaged  with  other 
matters  (for  he  was  a  man  of  many  affairs)  to 
attend  to  its  production.  Its  name  ?  It  had  a 
dozen  names  !  For  its  editor  was  a  capricious 
fellow,  carried  away  by  the  whims  of  the  moment. 
Sometimes,  feeling  himself  inflated  with  the 
Imperial  dignity  of  his  race,  he  would  head  his 
weekly  print  The  Empire  ;  at  other  times  he 
would  sink  into  a  Little  Englander  and  call  it 
simply  The  Island.  One  week  there  would  come 
upon  him  a  spirit  of  Conservative  officialism, 
and  his  journal  would  bear  the  title  of  The 
Whitehall  Gazette  ;  while  another  week,  when 
his  heart  was  suddenly  swept  away  by  demo- 
cratic and  republican  fervour,  it  would  be  ap- 
propriately christened  The  Masses.  As  to  its 
format  and  size,  these  were  as  changeable  as  the 
name  itself.  Now,  when  it  appeared  as  The 
Whitehall  Gazette,  it  would  be  printed  on  a 
smaller,  oblong  sheet  and  consist  of  eight  or  ten 
pages,  with  three  columns  to  the  page  and  the 
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leading  article  upon  the  front  ;  and  now,  as  The 
Empire,  it  would  have  larger,  squarer  sheets, 
with  seven  columns  to  the  page  and  the  front 
entirely  devoted  to  theatre,  shipping  and  other 
small  advertisements. 

In  regard  to  advertisements,  also,  the  paper's 
policy  vacillated  a  great  deal.  In  its  more  sober 
and  dignified  moods,  it  opened  its  columns  only 
to  "  smalls,"  and  made  a  special  feature  of  the 
Agony  Column.  In  its  more  vulgar  moments, 
however,  "  trades  "  and  "  displayed  "  were  freely 
welcomed,  and  I  recall  how  much  the  printer 
prided  himself  upon  the  attractive  way  in  which 
he  could  set  a  whole  page  announcement  of 
Kutnow's  Powder  or  Beecham's  Pills.  There 
was  only  one  thing  constant  about  the  paper,  and 
that  was  its  circulation,  which  was  not  extensive, 
it  is  true,  but  had  the  advantage  of  never  fluctu- 
ating, or  perplexing  the  management  with  the 
question  of  "  unsold  returns."  The  circulation 
was  one  copy  per  week. 

The  news  presented  by  this  journal  was  very 
varied,  but  strangely  fragmentary.  While  occas- 
ionally, for  example,  it  would  give  some  sort  of 
summary  of  the  week's  Parliament,  readers 
interested  in  political  affairs  would  often  have 
to  content  themselves  with  such  meagre  items 
of  information  as  that  "  on  Thursday  last  the 
Lord  Chancellor  took  his  seat  on  the  Woolsack 
at  two  o'clock."  Of  what  business  transpired  in 
the  Chamber,  after  that  august  ceremony  was 
accomplished,  there  would,  probably,  be  never 
a  hint.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  miscellaneous 
scraps  of  financial  gossip  collected  within  its 
columns  can  ever  have  materially  assisted  the 
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serious  investor.  There  was,  however,  one  class 
of  news  which  the  paper  had  a  reputation  for 
reporting  graphically  and  in  full — often  with 
"  exclusive  "  details  denied  to  other  journals. 
Were  there  an  accident  in  the  streets,  a  disaster 
at  sea,  a  sensational  murder,  or  a  mysterious 
escape  of  convicts  from  Dartmoor,  the  editor 
could  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  the  most  ex- 
haustive and  trustworthy  intelligence. 

Of  the  matter  that  formed  the  leading  articles, 
it  must  be  regretfully  admitted  that  much  was 
frequently  "  lifted  "  bodily  from  contemporaries. 
It  was,  frankly,  an  execrable  practice  ;  but  by 
way  of  extenuation,  it  may  be  pleaded  that  the 
editor,  being  already  weighted  with  the  responsi- 
bilities attaching  to  the  proprietor  and  printer, 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  add  to  his  duties 
those  of  leader-writer  as  well.  It  is,  however,  to 
his  credit  that  he  did  now  and  then  make  time  to 
contribute  from  his  own  pen  miscellaneous  or 
"  middle  "  articles.  These  were,  as  a  rule,  brief 
and  pithy,  and  in  range  of  subject  showed  an 
admirable  catholicity.  I  recall  at  random  essays 
on  "  The  Channel  Tunnel,"  "  Joan  of  Arc,"  and 
"  The  Transmigration  of  Souls." 


Well,  the  years  have  passed,  and  all  the  copies 
that  were  printed  of  that  unconventional  news- 
paper have  long  since  returned,  doubtless,  to 
their  original  dust.  Was  it  worth  all  the  time  and 
patience  expended  upon  it  ?  For  much  time  and 
infinite  patience  were  certainly  needed  in  its 
production.  Every  evening,  when  I  returned 
from  school  and  had  done  my  home  lessons  (or 
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found  some  excuse  for  leaving  them  undone)  I 
took  pen  and  paper  and  settled  to  business.  It 
was  close  work,  for  the  size  of  this  miniature 
journal  never  exceeded  six  inches  in  length  or 
breadth,  and,  as  each  page  had  to  be  divided  into 
the  proper  number  of  columns,  the  imitation 
printed  characters,  in  which  the  whole  thing  was 
executed,  had  to  be  very  small,  and,  in  the  in- 
terest of  legibility,  very  neat.  I  have  said  that  the 
news  presented  week  by  week  was  of  a  scrappy 
nature  ;  but  most  scrupulous  attention  was  paid 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  paper,  which  repre- 
sented in  appearance  a  clear  model  of  whatever 
London  or  Provincial  organ  happened  to  be 
most  in  the  owner's  favour  at  the  moment.  Each 
different  kind  of  news  and  advertisement  was  set 
in  its  accurate  position  on  the  accurate  page  ; 
and  the  heading  of  the  paper,  which  had  often, 
of  course,  to  be  printed  in  old  English  lettering, 
was  of  itself  a  work  of  art. 

There  were,  I  admit,  moments  when  all  this 
industry  seemed  even  to  myself  to  be  a  waste  of 
time.  Especially  in  the  long,  warm  summer  even- 
ings, the  devil  whose  name  is  Laziness,  would 
enter  my  soul  and  lure  me  out  into  the  garden  ; 
and  for  a  week  or  two,  possibly,  no  newspaper 
would  appear.  And,  while  I  delighted  in  the 
actual  work  of  production,  I  would  often,  on 
completing  the  weekly  budget,  feel  some  slight 
sense  of  disappointment.  There,  in  the  finished 
task,  lay  buried  a  large  portion  of  my  seven  days' 
leisure  ;  and  who,  after  all,  would  read  it  ?  My 
family,  of  course,  courteously  perused  it,  and 
each  copy  was  then  sent  to  some  friend  or  other, 
from  whom  there  came  as  a  rule  a  pleasant  letter. 
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And  there  was  an  end  of  it  all.  It  is  not,  however, 
the  habit  of  youth  to  harbour  discouragement 
for  long  ;  and  soon  I  would  be  feverishly  engaged 
once  more  in  the  preparation  of  the  next  issue. 
And  thus  the  paper  was  continued  until,  the 
prospect  of  boarding  school  looming  suddenly 
upon  the  horizon,  it  quietly  fluttered  out  of 
existence.  But  to  one  person  at  least  the  memory 
of  it  is  very  sweet,  and,  now  that  he  is  toiling  for 
editors  of  real  flesh  and  blood,  he  would  give 
much  to  recapture  the  happiness  and  enthusiasm 
that  filled  the  imaginary  Fleet  Street  of  his  boy- 
hood. 
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SOME  time  ago  there  ran  through  one  of 
our  leading  daily  newspapers  a  long  public 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  Prayer.  And, 
though  many  excellent  letters  were  contributed, 
I  could  not  resist  the  feeling  that  the  corres- 
pondence, as  a  whole,  demonstrated  rather 
lamentably  the  fact  that  our  common  conception 
of  Prayer  is  narrow  and  cramped.  The  point  at 
issue  was  the  question  as  to  whether  Prayer  is 
really  answered,  and  many  correspondents 
brought  evidence,  from  their  own  experience, 
of  the  apparent  granting  or  denial  of  special 
petitions  which  they  had  offered  at  some  time  or 
other  in  their  lives.  And  the  singular  thing  was 
that  these  petitions  were,  almost  without  exception, 
requests  for  material  or  semi-material  favours. 
Some  of  the  writers  freely  admitted  having 
prayed  about  monetary  affairs ;  others  about 
business  matters  in  general  ;  others  about 
domestic  cares,  and  so  on.  Nearly  all  the  benefits 
craved  were  such  as  would  have  added,  in  a 
purely  worldly  sense,  to  the  prosperity,  health 
and  comfort  of  their  recipients  ;  until  one  gained 
the  impression  that  Prayer  was  merely  a  sort  of 
telegraphic  communication  between  ourselves 
and  a  God  Who  sat  somewhere  in  the  clouds, 
holding  in  His  hands  a  thousand  wires,  and 
ready  at  our  request  to  bestow  upon  us  those 
things  which  we  desired  for  our  greater  physical 
security  and  happiness.  Heaven  was,  apparently, 
a  glorified  General  Stores. 
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But  what,  in  reality,  is  Prayer,  and  where  shall 
we  find  a  definition  of  it  ?  Here,  as  in  so  many 
other  cases,  we  must,  it  seems  to  me,  look  out- 
side the  bounds  of  common  orthodoxy  for  the 
sudden  flash  of  illumination.  George  Meredith, 
while  by  common  consent  among  the  greatest 
and  best  of  men,*  did  not  conform  to  many  of 
the  general  acceptances  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Yet  it  is,  possibly,  to  him  that  we  may  look  for 
some  of  the  truest  and  noblest  utterances  upon 
the  subject  of  Prayer.  "  Prayer,"  said  he,  "  for 
material  things  is  worse  than  useless  ;  prayer 
for  strength  of  soul  alone  avails."  And  again  : 
"  Prayer  is  that  passion  of  soul  which  catches 
the  gift  it  seeks."  These,  quoted  from  memory, 
may  not  be  the  exact  words,  but  they  are  sub- 
stantially correct  ;  and,  though  we  may  resent 
the  dogmatism  of  the  first  clause,  and  prefer  to 
keep  for  ourselves  an  open  mind  as  to  whether 
petitions  for  material  things  are  ever  directly 
answered,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  Meredith 
raises  the  whole  conception  of  Prayer  into  a  higher, 
fuller  and  rarer  atmosphere. 

He  begins,  it  will  be  observed,  by  laying  his 
finger  unerringly  upon  one  of  the  common  weak- 
nesses of  humanity — that  weakness  which  is  apt, 
no  matter  how  fluently  we  may  quote  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  make  us  regard  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
as  in  all  essentials  similar,  and  (although  we  have 
not  the  honesty  to  confess  it)  subservient  to  the 
kingdom  of  earth.  Whereas,  of  course,  as  it  takes 
a  Meredith  to  appreciate  with  any  intensity  of 
conviction,  the  ends  and  aims  of  the  two  king- 
doms, though  not  diametrically  opposed,  as  the 

*  Though  a  recent  biography  has  (ought  to  modify  this  impression. 
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fanatics  would  have  it,  are,  at  any  rate,  wholly 
different.  While  the  kingdom  of  heaven  comes 
not  to  destroy  the  kingdom  of  earth,  it  comes 
very  radically  to  alter  it ;  to  fulfil  it ;  to  evolve 
it,  in  a  word,  into  itself.  And,  while  we  are  right 
in  regarding  Prayer  as  the  gateway  to  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  we  make  the  capital  mistake  when 
we  conceive  that  kingdom,  as  we  are  liable  in  our 
vanity  to  conceive  Venus  or  Mars,  as  some  kingdom 
or  planet  dancing  servile  attendance  upon  ourselves! 
Not  until  we  are  prepared  to  be  bond  servants 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  to  resign  certain 
rights  as  freemen  of  the  kingdom  of  earth,  are 
we  in  any  mood  for  comprehending  Prayer  or 
for  employing  it  to  any  purpose.  For,  by  its  very 
nature,  Prayer  pre-supposes  this  bondage,  though, 
by  its  very  nature  also,  it  proves  it  at  length  to 
be  perfect  freedom.  In  its  essence,  Prayer  is 
nothing  more  than  the  deliberate  opening  of  the 
narrow  creeks  of  our  souls  to  the  full  ocean  of 
moral  force  and  spiritual  beauty  without — the 
deliberate  letting  in  of  the  flood  of  God  above 
the  low-lying  shelves  of  our  own  small  and 
mundane  ambitions.  While,  therefore,  we  are 
determined  to  keep  those  ambitions  and  to  be 
governed  by  them,  to  pray  is  to  make  but  a  vain 
pretence,  and  to  put  ourselves,  though  perhaps 
unconsciously,  into  as  ridiculous  a  position  as 
would  a  sailor  who,  wishing  the  sea  to  flood  some 
harbour  and  to  carry  out  upon  its  bosom  his 
vessel  lying  there  in  the  mud  at  low  tide,  set  to 
work  by  effectually  damming  the  mouth  !  Prayer 
is  useless  until  we  are  thoroughly  sure  that  we 
wish  all  that  is  sordid  or  merely  uninspired  in 
our  lives  to  be  swept  away — until  we  are  certain, 
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like  the  mountaineer,  that  we  do  really  want  the 
ultimate  peace  and  inspiration  of  the  summit, 
no  matter  what  pain  or  trouble  may  be  ours  in 
cfimbing.  There  can  be  no  compromise. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  we  say, 
"  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread."  But  that, 
surely,  is  not  so  much  a  request  for  things  physical 
and  temporal  as  a  suggestion  of  the  simple  pro- 
vision for  our  bodily  needs  with  which  we  should 
be  satisfied  ;  and,  for  the  rest,  the  Lord's  Prayer 
is  one  impassioned  petition  for  strength  and  grace 
of  soul.  And,  when  once  this  conception  of 
Prayer  has  taken  root  in  our  minds,  how  paltry 
seem  the  things  for  which  we  so  often  ask  ;  how 
mean  and  grovelling  the  spirit  in  which  we  ask 
them  !  While,  however,  we  continue  to  pray  for 
these  things,  so  long  must  Prayer  remain  to  us  a 
mystery,  in  that  we  may  go  so  many  times  un- 
answered, while,  perhaps,  the  similar  petitions 
of  our  friends,  to  whom  coincidence  is  more 
kindly,  would  seem  to  be  heard.  Moreover,  this 
habit  of  praying  for  all  manner  of  benefits  is 
liable  to  lead  us  into  strange  quandaries.  There  is  a 
story  to  the  point,  told  by  one  of  our  novelists,  of  a 
country  clergyman  who,  to  please  one  of  the  far- 
mers of  his  parish,  prayed  one  Sunday  morning  for 
rain,  very  much  to  the  annoyance  of  a  farmer  from 
the  neighbouring  parish  whose  particular  crops 
were  badly  in  need  of  sun.  Greatly  perplexed,  the 
parson  sought  counsel  of  his  daughter,  who,  equal 
to  the  emergency,  advised  him  to  offer  at  the 
evening  service  a  petition  for  "  local  showers  !  " 

We  may  readily  admit,  of  course,  that  the  child 
praying  for  its  lost  ball  makes  a  pretty  picture, 
and  one  that  we  would  be  in  no  premature  haste 
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to  destroy.  Nor  need  we  deny  that  the  picture, 
for  instance,  of  the  mother  asking  that  her  son 
may  be  spared  the  inevitable  temptations  of  life 
is  similarly  touching.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
many  pictures  which  appeal  strongly  to  the  eye, 
but  cannot  bear  the  clear  light  of  reason.  There 
is  a  village  named  Youghal,  upon  the  south  coast 
of  Ireland,  which  is  eminently  quaint ;  but  it  is 
also  pre-eminently  insanitary  !  And,  while  it  is 
natural  that  the  child,  having  a  toothache,  should 
pray  to  be  relieved  of  it,  it  is  surely  desirable, 
when  at  length  he  reaches  what  we  are  pleased 
to  call  years  of  wisdom,  that  he  should,  like  Paul, 
put  away  childish  things  and  childish  ideas,  and 
that  he  should  realise  that  a  toothache  is  the 
result  of  natural  causes,  coming,  probably 
enough,  from  some  fault  of  his  own,  or,  at  any 
rate,  of  his  great-grandfather,  and  only  to  be 
removed  by  the  very  natural  means  of  the  forceps. 
While,  therefore,  the  child  will  pray  to  be  re-- 
lieved  of  the  pain,  the  man  only  fulfils  the  true 
function  of  Prayer  when  he  seeks  the  patience  to 
bear  it  without  irritating  his  wife,  or,  better  still, 
the  courage  to  go  to  the  dentist.  This  is,  of  course, 
a  very  crude  and  homely  illustration  ;  yet  it  is  a 
strong  enough  foundation  to  support  an  ex- 
tremely solid  conception  of  Prayer.  We  may  not 
pray  about  a  toothache,  but  we  do  pray  about 
things  equally  outside  the  scope  of  Prayer  ;  we 
do  pray  as  though  God  had  no  higher  ambitions 
for  us  than  we  have  for  ourselves.  We  do  pray 
that  we  may  avoid  that  discipline  out  of  which 
the  true  life  of  the  soul  is  evolved  ;  whereas,  if 
only  Prayer  were  a  reality  and  a  passion,  we 
should  rather  pray  that  we  might  encounter  it. 
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Prayer  thus  becomes,  perhaps,  a  more  difficult 
matter  than  we  had  supposed.  Yet  what  a  new 
dignity  it  assumes  !  What  a  healthy  and  full- 
blooded  challenge  it  offers  to  the  highest  in  a 
man  !  What  a  call  to  fresh  energy  and  to  holy 
adventure !  And,  finally,  what  a  certainty  of 
being  answered  !  For  no  man  can  honestly  and 
earnestly  pray  for  moral  strength  and  inspiration 
without  catching  at  least  something  of  the  gift 
he  seeks.  He  is  not  sending  out  vague  requests 
upon  the  vague  air  ;  he  is  merely  opening,  to 
revert  to  our  old  metaphor,  the  narrow  creek  of 
his  own  soul  to  the  infinite  ocean,  and  automatic- 
ally the  ocean  surges  in  ;  though,  from  having 
been  closed  to  the  cleansing  sea,  the  creek  may 
have  become  so  blocked  with  the  encrusted  mud 
and  refuse  of  his  own  meanness  or  failure  that  it 
will  take  the  waves  a  long  time  to  wear  their 
slow,  but  sure,  way  through. 

We  cannot  expect,  therefore,  to  achieve  every- 
thing at  once.  Even  Christ  Himself,  it  will  be 
recalled,  prayed,  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane, 
that  the  cup  might  pass  from  Him — though  He 
added  immediately  those  four  words,  in  which 
the  soul  of  all  Prayer  is  concentrated,  "  Thy  will 
be  done."  Nevertheless,  if  we  cannot  climb  the 
mountain  in  a  single  stride,  we  can  at  least  keep 
a  clear  and  constant  eye  upon  the  summit.  Or  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  content  with  a  life  of 
ordinary  smugness  and  comfort,  of  material  aims 
and  uninspired  respectability,  we  can  at  least  be 
honest  with  ourselves  and  realise  that  Prayer 
has  then  no  meaning  for  us,  and  forbear  making 
a  sacrilegious  feint  of  it,  lest,  in  doing  so,  we 
cause  one  of  the  least  among  us  to  stumble. 
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I  WAS  sitting  the  other  evening  on  the  quaint 
quay  of  an  old  English  fishing  town.  Behind 
me,  and  across  the  old-fashioned  harbour 
with  its  small  fleet  of  white  and  brown  sails,  pile 
upon  tumbling  pile  of  ancient  cottages,  painted 
with  a  great  freedom  of  colour,  jostled  each  other 
in  glorious  confusion  in  an  apparent  race  towards 
the  cliff- top.  At  my  feet,  the  sea,  lazy  and  brilliant 
and  blue,  slowly  washed  in,  filling  the  basin,  and 
bringing  with  it  the  smack  of  health  and  freedom 
and  wide  spaces  ;  while  behind  the  irregular  red 
roofs  of  the  old  town,  with  its  still  older  Abbey, 
the  sky  was  full  of  the  setting  sun. 

As  I  so  sat,  admiring  the  scene,  I  saw  a  man 
sitting  near  me,  apparently  lost,  like  myself,  in 
idle  reflection.  I  remarked  vaguely  to  him  that 
it  was  a  nice  evening  ;  he  replied,  even  more 
vaguely,  that  it  was. 

I  said  :  "  This  is  a  picturesque  little  place.  I 
do  not  wonder  that  it  is  the  delight  of  artists." 

"  I  do  not  wonder,"  said  he,  suddenly  alert 
and  almost  menacing,  "  that  it  is  the  abomination 
of  scientists  and  reformers  and  all  true  friends 
of  the  human  race." 

I  was  so  startled  by  this  gruff  and  unexpected 
reply  that  I  did  not  think  of  entering  with  him 
upon  a  discussion  as  to  what  manner  of  man  is, 
in  truth,  the  greatest  friend  to  humanity.  More- 
over, his  aspect  had  now  grown  so  positively 
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forbidding  that  I  should  in  any  case  have  been 
afraid.  Nor,  indeed,  did  he  give  me  a  chance  to 
speak,  for,  filling  the  whole  harbour  (as  it  seemed) 
with  his  voice,  he  continued  :  "  Your  artists  are 
perpetually  prating,  with  that  vulgar  immodesty 
so  common  among  them,  of  their  service  to  man- 
kind ;  but  I  tell  you  that  there  are  very  few  of 
them  who  care  so  much  as  a  herring  " — the 
metaphor  was,  apparently,  suggested  by  a  basket 
of  fish  which  lay  near  him  —  "  for  the  real  good 
of  their  fellow-kind.  They  will  deal,  grandly  and 
boastfully  enough,  with  moral  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples, with  social  and  even  sometimes  with 
political  ideals  ;  but  I  say  that  they  only  care  for 
these  principles  and  ideals  in  so  far  as  they  afford 
matter  for  artistic  treatment.  They  do  not  really 
want  to  alter  things  :  the  sheer  physical  facts  of 
poverty  and  vice  do  not  actually  affect  them. 
They  rejoice  in  the  existence  of  squalor,  because 
squalor  is  a  fine  background  for  the  sunlight  ; 
they  do  not>  like  the  true  lovers  of  mankind,  re- 
joice in  the  sunlight  because  it  reveals  the  squalor 
in  all  its  nakedness,  and  shows  them  where  to 
apply  the  shovel. 

'  Your  artists  " — he  was  now  really  vicious 
— "  boast  of  their  vision  ;  of  their  power  not 
only  to  see  a  thing,  but  to  see  through  it ;  but  in 
reality  this  vision  belongs  rather  to  the  scientist. 
Take,  for  instance,  that  block  of  buildings  oppo- 
site us,"  he  said,  pointing  across  the  harbour  to 
the  quaint  old  cottages  upon  the  hill.  "  The 
artist  sees  nothing  but  the  superficial  prettiness 
of  them  ;  it  is  the  scientist  who  sees  through 
the  brick  walls,  and  knows  that  not  one  of  those 
cottages  is  fit  for  a  pigsty,  let  alone  for  a  human 
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dwelling-place.  Were  it  not  for  the  artists  who 
allure  the  tourists  (and  their  money)  to  this  spot ; 
were  it  not  for  that  smug,  superficial  English 
sense  of  the  picturesque,  every  one  of  these  cot- 
tages and  other  such  foul  hovels  elsewhere  might 
have  been  destroyed,  as  they  ought  to  have  been 
destroyed,  long  ago.  But  " — he  added,  growing 
more  calm — "  I  have  only  been  filling  up  a  few 
minutes  here  before  catching  a  train.  I  have  had 
to  come  over  to  the  place  on  business  for  a  few 
hours,  and  I  am  glad  to  leave  it.  Good  evening." 

I  cannot  say  I  was  sorry  when  my  friend  took 
his  leave.  He  was  not  a  pleasant  man  ;  and,  what 
was  much  worse,  he  destroyed  my  comfort,  and 
made  me  think  —  the  last  thing  one  wants  to  do 
upon  a  holiday.  What  he  said  had  a  sting  in  it. 
Yet  I  could  not  help  feeling  that,  after  all,  it  was 
the  sting  of  one  who  is  accustomed  to  hurt  in 
order  to  heal.  I  wondered  at  first  if  his  name  might 
be  Killjoy,  but  as  I  watched  his  tall,  slight,  rather 
bowed  and  sad  figure  retreating  I  already  began 
to  think  more  generously  of  him.  His  views  were 
certainly  extreme  and  unpalatable  ;  his  temper 
was  unquestionably  short  ;  but  there  was  no 
denying  his  sincerity. 

Later  that  evening,  when  the  sun  slept  upon 
the  sea,  when  the  holiday-makers  that  frequent 
the  place  had  gone  in  to  dinner,  and  the  wine 
went  its  rounds  in  the  hotels,  I  walked  up  the 
tortuous,  narrow,  twisted  streets  of  the  old  town, 
and  I  walked  with  opened  eyes.  It  was  now, 
under  the  cover  of  night,  that  its  full,  dense  popu- 
lation became  apparent.  Men,  women,  and  child- 
ren came  creeping,  like  rats,  out  of  the  mysterious 
dark  labyrinth  of  alleys  and  courts,  and,  though 
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here  and  there  a  fine"  face  showed  itself  above  a 
fisherman's  jersey  or  a  fishwife's  shawl,  the 
general  aspect  of  the  folk  was  certainly  that  of 
extreme  sordidness.  And  though  it  may  be  argued 
that  such  a  population  is  common  to  such  a  place, 
and  is  not  necessarily  the  result  of  bad  housing 
and  bad  conditions  generally,  and  though  it  may 
be  urged,  moreover,  that  such  a  population  is  to 
be  found  under  better  and  more  modern  con- 
ditions, yet  as  I  peered  into  those  crazy  and  in- 
sanitary cottages  I  knew  that  in  some  degree  at 
least  they  contributed  not  only  to  the  squalor 
but  also  to  the  vice  of  their  occupants  ;  I  realised 
clearly  enough  that,  in  any  case,  there  ought  to 
be  left  standing  hardly  one  stone  upon  another 
of  all  that  ancient  and  historic  town. 

And,  as  I  walked  home  to  the  house  where  I 
was  staying,  I  thought  of  the  man  I  had  met  that 
evening  upon  the  quay.  No,  he  was  not  a  pleasant 
man  ;  I  would  rather  he  came  to  my  funeral  than 
my  wedding.  But  the  more  I  thought  of  him  and 
the  more  clearly  his  failings  rose  before  me,  the 
more  did  I  like  him,  and  the  more  fully  was  I 
impressed  with  the  essential  truth  that  underlay 
his  exaggerations.  His  attacks  upon  artists  as  a 
class,  and  his  wholesale  condemnation  of  the  old 
English  towns,  I  knew  to  be  sweepingly  hasty 
and  unjust.  But,  along  with  that  particularly 
smug  English  sense  of  comfort  and  respectability, 
there  does  surely  go  that  specially  smug  English 
sense  of  the  picturesque,  which  has  more  than 
once  stood  in  the  way  of  real  healthy  progress,, 
and  which  no  doubt  has  in  some  measure  driven 
those  who  deplore  it,  out  of  sheer  despair,  into 
the  wild,  opposite  extremes  of  Futurism.  Between 
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the  Futurists,  who  wish  to  kick  the  ladder  of  the 
past  impetuously  from  beneath  their  feet,  and 
those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  cling  to  the  past 
simply  because  it  is  the  past,  no  matter  how  un- 
suited  it  may  be  to  the  needs  of  the  present, 
there  will  have  to  be  some  compromise  :  and, 
surely,  it  is  Science  in  her  more  rational  moods 
that  should  be  allowed  to  point  the  way. 


ON  FINISHING  A  BOOK 

THERE  is  nothing  that  casts  so  much 
gloom  upon  the  soul  as  the  act  of  finishing 
a  book.  And  here  (be  it  known  at  once)  I 
refer  not  to  the  reading,  but  to  the  writing,  of  a 
book.  The  mood  in  which  you  finish  a  book  that 
you  have  been  rjeading  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  book  itself.  You  close  a  thrilling 
novel,  and  gasp  for  breath.  You  lay  aside  a  volume 
of  poems,  and  there  flows  into  your  spirit  a  sweet 
and  holy  tranquillity.  You  set  down  some  political 
work,  and  marvel  at  the  smallness  of  men's  minds. 
You  finish  a  theological  treatise — but  no,  you  do 
not  as  a  rule  finish  a  theological  treatise.  Some 
books  leave  you  with  the  feeling  that  you  are  a  fine 
fellow,  and  that  life  in  general  is  not  so  bad,  after 
all ;  others,  as  you  turn  the  last  page,  impress 
you  with  the  idea  that  you  are  a  worthless  wretch  ; 
that  existence  is  intolerable,  and  that  you  had 
best  commit  suicide  at  once.  And  so  on. 

But  none  of  this  variety  of  emotion  attends 
the  finishing  of  a  book  that  you  have  been  writ- 
ing. This  latter  consummation  seems  to  create 
but  a  single  mood.  It  is  strange  ;  but  most 
authors  will  agree,  I  think,  that  the  act  of  com- 
pleting a  manuscript  almost  invariably  fills  its 
writer  with  sudden  and  lonely  dejection.  When 
the  germ  of  a  new  book  first  .takes  possession  of 
him,  he  feels  as  a  traveller  may  feel  at  the  outset 
of  a  voyage  to  some  distant  land  of  the  sun,  who, 
though  he  knows  that  he  will  enjoy  the  long 
voyage,  yearns  nevertheless  to  be  setting  foot 
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already  upon  the  shore  of  his  desire.  Far  over 
the  seas  of  blank  paper  which  his  pen,  under  the 
captainship  of  his  own  brain,  must  cross,  the 
author,  starting  out  upon  his  adventure,  descries 
in  vision  the  happy  land  of  Completion.  If  only 
he  were  there  !  But  when,  after  much  anxious, 
if  pleasant,  sailing,  he  does  at  length  reach  his 
goal  and  drop  anchor  in  the  haven  whose  name 
is  Finis,  it  is  only  to  discover  that  this  coast  of 
Completion,  about  which  (in  his  dreams)  there 
hovered  so  warm  and  welcoming  a  light,  is — for 
him,  at  any  rate — a  coast  of  bleak  and  barren 
disappointment.  Truly,  for  a  writer,  "  it  is  better 
to  travel  than  to  arrive." 

Whence  (to  drop  the  metaphor)  comes  this 
feeling  of  joylessness  to  an  author  on  finishing 
his  work  ?  One  obvious  explanation  immediately 
suggests  itself.  There  is  always  a  certain  pain  in 
parting  with  anyone  or  anything  that  has  become 
closely  associated  with  yourself.  Let  even  some 
acquaintance  for  whom  you  have  no  affection 
press  himself  upon  you  as  a  guest  for  a  sufficient 
time,  and,  for  all  your  dislike  of  him,  you  will 
feel  a  void  in  your  life  when  eventually  he  de- 
parts ;  and  a  task,  however  unpleasant,  that  has 
occupied  you  for  a  long  enough  period  will  not 
be  relinquished  without  some  qualm  of  grief. 
How  much  more  intense,  then,  must  be  an 
author's  sorrow  at  concluding  a  labour  that,  for 
months  or  possibly  years,  has  absorbed  the  best 
energies  of  heart  and  head,  and  has  become 
dearer  to  him  than  all  but  the  very  closest  of 
human  friends.  Some  "  imp  of  the  perverse  " 
has,  it  is  true,  been  cheating  him  all  the  while 
into  the  belief  that  this  moment  of  finishing  his 
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book  was  the  moment  for  which  he  longed.  But 
so  are  we  all  deceived.  Poor,  restless  mortals, 
we  are  for  ever  yearning  to  have  accomplished 
this  thing  or  that  ;  nor  will  we  ever  be  taught  by 
experience  that  the  pleasure  of  achievement  is 
as  nothing  compared  with  the  joy  of  achieving  ! 

But  there  is  a  more  adequate,  if  less  self- 
apparent,  answer  to  the  question  that  has  been 
raised.  These  are  times  in  which,  we  are  told, 
the  majority  of  men  toil  only  for  the  sake  of 
material  reward  ;  and  I  will  not  pretend  that 
those  engaged  in  professional  and  artistic  pur- 
suits are  less  greedy  of  gain  than  other  classes  of 
workers.  But  even  more  deeply  embedded  than 
any  other  lust,  there  lies  in  the  professional  and 
artistic  mind  the  impulse  to  wield  influence  over 
other  minds.  The  impulse  may  often  be  uncon- 
scious, and  it  may  point  in  a  good  or  evil  direc- 
tion ;  but,  probe  far  enough  beneath  the  surface, 
and  it  is  there.  And  not  only  is  it  a  desire  to 
exercise  influence,  but  to  see  and  to  enjoy  its 
temporal  rewards  ;  and  it  needs  but  a  little 
thought  for  one  to  realise  that,  in  this  latter 
respect,  the  author,  compared  with  other  crafts- 
men, is  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

While  he  is  writing  his  book,  he  must  be  con- 
tent with  the  solitude  and  silence  of  his  own 
study.  No  encouragement  from  the  outside  world 
will  be  his,  to  cheer  him  at  his  work  ;  and  even 
when  the  task  is  finished,  it  must  be  some  time 
before  he  receives  such  very  small  recognition 
as  it  may  eventually  bring  him.  The  manuscript, 
into  which  he  has  poured  so  many  hours  and  so 
much  devotion,  is  completed  ;  and  what  hap- 
pens ?  It  is  packed  in  brown  paper,  and  taken  to 
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the  Post  Office.  There  it  is  probably  thrown  on 
to  the  floor  with  all  kinds  of  other  parcels.  Who 
knows  but  it  may  be  lost  in  transit  ?  At  the  best, 
the  author  has  seen  the  last  of  it  for  some  weeks, 
and,  as  he  is  usually  a  man  of  sentiment,  he  feels 
that  he  is  parting  for  awhile  with  a  large  portion 
of  his  own  life.  After  some  weeks  have  elapsed, 
however,  his  work  has  at  length  received  the  final 
attentions  of  printer  and  binder  ;  but,  as  a  friend 
long  absent  from  one  may  return  strange  and 
unfamiliar,  so,  decked  out  in  its  new  dress,  comes 
back  to  the  author  this  child  of  his  brain.  You 
think,  dear,  happy  innocents,  that  it  must  be  a 
fine  thing  to  see  your  own  work  in  type  ?  Alas, 
you  are  wrong.  The  words  that  seemed  to  blaze 
with  vitality  and  vision  when  you  wrote  them, 
now  stare  at  you  from  the  printed  page,  cold 
and  inane,  bereft  (after  you  have  been  through 
all  the  weariness  of  proof  correcting)  of  any 
meaning  they  may  ever  have  had. 

Yet  you  are  sure  that  your  work  did  once 
possess  some  meaning  and  had  before  it  some 
mission,  and,  though  it  has  ceased  by  now  to 
have  any  significance  for  yourself,  you  are,  none 
the  less,  anxious  that  it  should  make  itself  felt 
among  other  people,  and  you  are  eager  to  gauge 
exactly  what  its  influence  may  be.  But  you  are 
doomed  to  disappointment.  The  newspapers 
may,  it  is  true,  notice  the  book.  But  the  day  of 
sober  and  honest  criticism  is  almost  gone,  and, 
if  you  happen  to  know  how  modern  reviewing  is 
done,  you  will  find  little  solace  for  your  soul  in 
the  collection  of  press-cuttings.  One  reviewer 
will  merely  copy,  in  slightly-altered  language, 
the  highly-sugared  "  puff  "  which  it  has  pleased 
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your  publisher  to  print  on  the  cover  of  the  book. 
Another  will  clearly  not  have  read  the  volume. 
A  third  notice,  with  its  fulsome  eulogy,  will 
obviously  be  written  by  that  journalist  to  whom 
you  once  lent  a  sovereign,  which  has  not  yet  been 
returned  ;  while  in  the  acridity  of  a  fourth  re- 
view you  will  recognise  the  handiwork  of  a  writer 
to  whom  you  may  happen  to  owe  a  similar 
amount.  For  the  rest,  in  your  attempt  to  estimate 
the  influence  of  your  book,  you  have  only  your 
sales  to  guide  you  ;  and,  after  all,  what  sort  of 
guide  are  they  ?  The  booksellers  may  buy  large 
numbers  of  your  volume,  which  may,  however, 
for  all  you  will  probably  know,  remain  unsold 
upon  their  shelves.  Or  few  copies  may  be  bought, 
and  yet,  in  these  days  of  circulating  libraries, 
very  many  readers  may  be  reached. 

And,  just  as  you  cannot  determine  the  extent, 
so  you  are  unable  to  measure  the  quality  of  the 
book's  influence.  It  may  be  the  salvation  of  many 
souls  ;  it  may  re-kindle  hope  in  many  a  bosom 
and  bring  consolation  to  many  a  weary  heart ; 
or,  for  all  that  you  may  ever  be  able  to  tell,  it 
may  drive  its  readers  to  deeds  of  desperation  and 
violence.  It  may,  of  course,  be  said  that  a  writer 
can  easily  form  some  fairly  clear  idea  of  the 
character,  if  not  the  amount,  of  the  influence  that 
he  is  likely  to  exercise,  and  that  the  fact  of  his 
having  done  his  work  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
should,  in  any  case,  be  recompense  enough  for 
him.  All  th's  is,  indeed,  true  of  the  better  side 
of  the  author's  nature,  of  the  real  man  within 
him  ;  but  there  lurks  in  most  of  us  a  Didymus 
who  will  not  be  satisfied  save  with  the  actual 
proof.  And  it  is  just  this  proof  which  the  literary 
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man,  more  than  any  of  his  fellows,  is  unable  to 
obtain. 

The  orator  finishes  his  speech  among  the 
plaudits  of  the  crowd.  The  actor  witnesses  the 
effort  of  his  acting  upon  the  audience  before 
him.  The  doctor,  driving  from  patient  to  patient, 
can  see  the  gradual  return  of  health  to  sunken 
cheeks.  The  schoolmaster  can  watch  his  boys 
growing  in  body  and  mind  (if  not  always  in 
soul !)  before  his  very  eyes.  Even  the  painter, 
whose  condition  is  perhaps  less  happy,  can  at 
least  stand,  if  he  so  please,  before  his  picture  in 
the  Academy,  and  listen  to  the  verdict  passed 
upon  it  by  successive  groups  of  spectators.  And 
even  though  the  orator  or  the  actor  lamentably 
fail — well,  at  any  rate,  his  curiosity  is  satisfied  ; 
while  that  of  the  author  must  remain  unappeased. 
He  alone  is  out  of  all  personal  contact  with  the 
human  material  which  he  is  attempting,  some- 
how or  other,  to  fashion.  There  are,  certainly, 
some  writers  the  demand  for  whose  work  is  so 
large  and  continuous  as  to  indicate  a  wide,  if  not 
always  the  right  influence;  but  the  average, 
serious  writer,  whose  sales  are  limited,  must  be 
content  if,  among  a  large  correspondence  from 
cranks  or  from  institutions  begging  for  donations, 
he  receive  an  occasional  letter  from  some  un- 
known person,  thanking  him,  in  terms  of  sincer- 
ity, for  his  work.  He  may  see  the  path,  for  instance, 
of  a  popular  preacher,  whose  actual  influence  in 
the  world  may  be  much  less  than  his  own,  strewn 
with  tokens  of  recognition  and  esteem  ;  yet  for 
himself  there  is  still  but  the  quiet  of  his  own 
study.  Fortunately,  however,  the  artist's  soul 
in  the  man  will  quickly  reassert  itself ;  and, 
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forgetting  the  disappointment  which  the  finishing 
of  one  book  has  occasioned  him,  he  will  soon  be 
absorbed  eagerly  enough  in  the  production  of 
another. 

To  the  true  artist,  to  the  man  who  writes  be- 
cause he  feels  that  otherwise  the  very  stones 
must  cry  out,  labour,  save  in  his  moments  of 
weakness,  is,  after  all,  its  own  reward.  But,  as 
any  publisher  could  testify,  there  are  growing 
numbers  of  people  who,  possessing  none  of  the 
artist's  passion,  are  merely  seeking  through 
literature  an  avenue,  as  they  suppose,  to  fame 
and  self-importance.  To  such  I  would  say  :  My 
dear,  mistaken  friends,  be  disillusioned  in  time. 
If  you  are  seeking  not  only  notoriety,  but  its 
material  rewards  ;  if  you  crave  from  the  world  a 
recognition  that  you  can  actually  see  and  touch 
— go  on  the  stage  ;  become  (if  you  can)  a  popu- 
lar comedian  ;  if  you  are  not  ashamed  to  play 
the  hypocrite,  enter  the  Church  ;  or  (best  of  all) 
be*  a  professional  footballer.  But,  whatever  else 
you  do,  lay  down  your  pen.  For,  unless  your 
eyes  desire  only  the  dawn,  the  highway  of  letters 
is,  of  all  the  roads  that  you  can  follow  through 
life,  the  most  silent  and  lonely. 
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THE  other  evening,  while  I  was  in  a 
small  and  somewhat  strangely- assorted 
company,  the  conversation,  having  wan- 
dered indiscriminately  hither  and  thither,  sud- 
denly focussed  itself  upon  memories  of  child- 
hood and  youth.  It  is  a  subject  that  seldom  fails, 
in  any  society,  to  strike  a  warm  note  of  fellow- 
ship ;  and  soon  each  member  of  the  little  group 
in  which  I  found  myself  was  setting  free  the 
springs  of  recollection.  One  man,  for  instance,  a 
young  artist  from  Glasgow,  recalled  how  many 
a  time  he  had  played  truant  from  school  to  dream 
away  golden  hours  amid  the  shipping  in  the 
Clyde,  or  to  gaze  down  upon  the  world  from  the 
Lanarkshire  uplands.  With  all  his  artist's  enthus- 
iasm, and  his  eye  both  for  broad  effects  and  for 
detail,  he  described  his  boyhood's  impressions 
of  those  happy,  wonderful  haunts  of  river  and 
city  and  country,  and  of  those  vaguer,  inter- 
mediate regions  where  occasional  mines  and 
forges  and  foundries,  scattered  irregularly  among 
the  fields,  make  up  something  that  is  neither 
town  nor  country,  but  which,  being  full  of  those 
surprises  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  youth,  possesses 
a  virtue  quite  peculiar  to  itself.  Another  man, 
no  less  fortunate,  had  passed  his  early  years  by 
the  estuary  of  the  Mersey,  where  he  could  surfeit 
his  eyes  with  the  ships  of  all  the  world  as  they 
swept  majestically  up  and  down  the  channel  ; 
while  a  third  companion  of  that  evening  could 
look  back  upon  unfettered  and  enchanted  days 
in  a  London  slum. 
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And  so  the  conversation  ran  on  ;  and,  as  I 
listened  to  each  man  in  turn,  there  rose  within 
me  that  feeling  of  intense  disgust  which  I  held 
as  a  boy  for  the  town  in  which  I  was  doomed  to 
live.  It  stands,  that  town  against  which  I  have 
breathed  so  many  curses,  in  the  very  heart  of 
England.  Once  a  Roman  stronghold,  few  remnants 
of  its  antiquity  remain  ;  nor  do  there  hover  about 
it  any  history  or  legends  such  as  might  stir  the 
young  imagination.  The  proud  boast  of  the  place 
lies  in  the  fact  of  its  being  not  only  one  of  the 
busiest,  but  withal  one  of  the  cleanest  and 
pleasantest  industrial  hives  in  the  country.  And 
indeed,  the  casual  visitor,  passing  through  its 
spacious  and  comely  main  thoroughfares,  with 
their  uninterrupted  rows  of  trim  buildings,  would 
hardly  suspect  that  it  found  employment  for  so 
vast  an  army  of  workers.  For  the  modern  builders 
of  the  town  were  clearly  determined  not  to  let 
their  right  hands  know  what  their  left  hands  did. 
Factories  have  not  been  allowed  to  jostle  shops, 
nor  vulgar  warehouses  to  hob-nob  with  respect- 
able offices,  as  in  so  many  cities.  The  tall  chim- 
neys rise,  with  but  few  exceptions,  from  one 
quarter  of  the  town  ;  and  so  comparatively  little 
smoke  do  they  send  up  (thanks  to  the  strictness 
of  the  local  authorities)  that,  unless  one  wanders 
deliberately  into  that  particular  quarter — which 
is  in  itself,  of  course,  dispiriting  enough — one 
might  long  remain  unconscious  of  its  existence. ' 
As  to  whether  or  no  the  town  possesses  a  river  : 
that  is  a  matter  of  speculation  among  the  natives 
to  this  day.  The  geography  book  credits  it  with 
one  ;  but  a  narrow  channel  of  mud,  hidden  away 
in  a  remote  corner  of  the  borough,  is  all  that  has 
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ever  rewarded  the  most  diligent  researches  of 
explorers.  The  town  is  well-ordered,  bright  and 
comfortable — a  very  pattern  among  towns  ;  but, 
let  me  only  add  to  what  I  have  said,  that  the 
country  all  around  is  (in  the  main)  nondescript 
and  uninteresting,  and  it  will  be  realised  that  this 
model  industrial  centre,  so  smugly  satisfied  with 
itself,  was  to  my  young  mind  the  most  wretched 
of  all  imaginable  wildernesses. 

Home,  of  course,  is  home  anywhere  ;  but, 
however  fond  he  may  be  of  home,  a  boy  is  like 
a  cat  and  leads  a  double  existence.  He  will  purr, 
as  it  were,  peacefully  enough  for  hours  together 
before  the  domestic  fire,  but  soon  he  must  be  up 
and  out  and  in  search  of  adventure.  If  he  be  keen 
on  birds'  nesting  or  the  usual  boyish  sports,  a 
wood  or  a  good  stretch  of  waste  land  will  suffice 
for  his  happiness.  But  none  of  these  things  were 
for  me  ;  I  hated  (let  me  confess  it  manfully)  the 
very  sight  of  a  bat  and  ball.  They  did  not  feed 
the  imagination  enough  ;  and  I  craved  food  for 
the  imagination  as  eagerly  as  the  glutton  craves 
food  for  his  stomach.  I  would  waste  time  over 
nothing  else.  I  had  the  explorer's  and  the  artist's 
instinct.  I  wanted  only  to  see  the  world,  to  see 
life,  as  the  schoolboy  thinks  of  life.  I  yearned  to 
feast  my  sight  on  broad,  brimming  waterways, 
carrying  great  ships  upon  their  bosom  ;  to  loaf 
about  quaint  old  harbours  and  dilapidated 
wharves  ;  to  wander  through  exciting  labyrinths 
of  factories  and  canals  and  streets  and  railways, 
and  to  see  the  night  made  lurid  with  the  glare 
from  awful  furnaces.  Had  I  known  nothing  of 
all  these  things,  I  might  not  have  sighed  for  them. 
But,  in  those  days,  my  father's  business, 
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combined  with  his  love  of  travelling,  took  him 
on  flying  visits  about  the  country ;  and,  as  it  was 
his  habit  to  take  me  oftentimes  with  him  on  these 
rapid  excursions,  I  had  caught  provoking  glimpses 
of  many  of  the  largest  and  most  thrilling  cities, 
as  well  as  of  some  of  the  most  varied  and  beauti- 
ful natural  scenery  in  the  kingdom.  So  it  was  that 
I  came  bitterly  to  loathe  the  town  in  which  I  was 
imprisoned.  I  hated  its  prim  sanitariness  and 
decency  ;  its  conscious  air  of  good  breeding  ; 
its  factories  and  shops  separated  from  each  other 
like  the  sheep  and  the  goats  at  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment ;  the  respectability  of  its  people,  and  the 
monotonous,  if  occasionally  pretty,  country  with 
which  it  was  surrounded.  My  heart  was  sick  for 
the  many-tinted  'buses  and  cosmopolitan  crowds 
of  London  ;  for  the  dirt  and  clamour  and  splendid 
chaos  of  the  Black  Country  or  the  West  Riding  ; 
— or,  in  other  moods,  I  longed  for  the  wild  loneli- 
ness of  the  hills,  for  the  dashing  of  white  sea- 
spray  upon  jagged  cliffs,  or  the  long,  sylvan 
stretches  of  some  wandering  and  quiet  stream. 
My  whole  being  cried  out  for  places,  for  scenes, 
that  had  character  and  colour  in  them  ;  that 
could  satisfy  the  fancy  and  set  the  pulse  astir. 

Sadly  indeed  would  it  have  fared  with  me  but 
for  the  fact  that  my  town  was  redeemed  in  one 
particular.  It  possessed  a  very  large,  imposing 
and  busy  railway  station.  It  is  true  that  even  the 
station  seemed  to  me  in  those  days  to  compare 
unfavourably  in  certain  respects  with  the  stations 
of  other  big  towns.  It  belonged  to  the  Midland 
Railway,  which,  as  the  initiated  will  know, 
builds  fewer  types  of  locomotives  than  do  other 
companies,  and  paints  them,  as  well  as  its 
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carriages,  with  a  uniform  red  that  appealed  far  less 
to  my  aesthetic  sense  than  did,  for  instance,  the 
bright  green  engines  of  the  Great  Western,  with 
their  polished  brasswork,  and  the  brown  and 
cream  coaches  which  have  now — such  are  the 
tragedies  of  a  utilitarian  age  ! — been  re-covered 
entirely  with  drab.  Moreover,  the  Midland  had 
a  shameful  habit  of  not  christening  its  loco- 
motives ;  so  that  I  envied  the  boys  who  could 
spend  breathless  afternoons  in  collecting  the 
names  of  engines,  say,  on  the  New  Street  station 
at  Birmingham  or  at  such  places  as  Reading, 
where  an  additipnal  zest  attaches  to  the  sport  in 
that  the  names  have  often  to  be  caught  as  the 
trains  sweep  by  the  platforms  at  a  high  speed. 

In  spite  of  such  minor  shortcomings,  however, 
my  station  was  quite  a  prince  among  stations. 
For  there  flowed  through  it  all  day  long  a  large 
volume  of  traffic  ;  and,  after  all,  I  did  not  pass  so 
many  hours  on  its  platforms  merely  in  order  to 
admire  the  trains,  but  because  I  could  find  there 
a  fuller  life  than  in  the  dull  streets  of  the  town, 
and  because  the  many  different  destination  labels 
on  the  carriages  brought  me  some  real  breath  of 
more  romantic  worlds.  The  station  was  the 
junction  for  a  number  of  branch  lines,  linking 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Counties  with  the 
Midlands  ;  but  for  the  many  "  local  "  trains 
that  used  it  I  had,  I  remember,  a  mild  contempt. 
I  was  mostly  concerned  with  the  smart  London 
and  Scottish  expresses  that  made  it  an  important 
stopping-place.  I  had  the  time-table  by  heart ; 
and  I  can  feel  even  now  that  renewal  of  life  which 
surged  up  within  me  as  the  hour  approached  for 
the  arrival  of  "  the  ten-twenty  up  "  or  "  the 
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one-thirty  down."  How  my  heart  thrilled  when, 
shortly  before  the  great  moment,  the  signalman 
in  his  box  half-way  along  the  platform  would 
strike  three  resounding  blows  on  his  gong  !  Then 
the  signal  arm  near  the  cabin  would  drop  with  a 
thud  ;  a  spirit  of  expectancy  would  fill  the  air ; 
the  news-boys  and  the  buffet-boys  would  appear 
with  their  baskets  ;  a  crowd  of  porters  would 
come  leaping  across  the  rails  and  line  up  on  our 
platform  in  readiness  to  deal  with  the  luggage 
and  the  tips  ;  and,  at  length,  with  a  motion 
magnificently  graceful,  the  long  train  would 
glide  into  the  station  ;  nor  did  it  ever  fail  to 
bring  me  a  rich  consignment  of  dreams. 

For  five  minutes,  while  the  engine  was  being 
uncoupled  and  a  fresh  one  (boisterous  with  ex- 
cess of  energy)  was  being  attached  ;  while  pas- 
sengers were  scurrying  nervously  hither  and 
thither,  and  boxes  and  trunks  were  being  tumbled 
about  pell-mell ;  while  all  was  excitement  and 
hurry,  I  would  taste  the  full  savour  of  life.  But, 
even  while  I  was  revelling  in  all  this  bustle,  my 
spirit  would  be  flying  far  away  to  regions  such  as 
it  craved.  To  read  "  London  (St.  Pancras)  "  or 
"  Edinburgh  (Waverley)  "  or  "  Aberdeen  (via 
Forth  Bridge)  "  on  the  carriages  was  to  feel  a 
thrill  that  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who 
have  had  similar  experiences.  I  had  been  to  all 
those  places,  and  I  knew  them  to  be  sensible  and 
interesting  places — places  that  were  made  for  a 
boy.  Merely,  therefore,  to  see  the  train  that  was 
going  to  such  paradises  was,  for  me,  to  breathe 
the  air  of  heaven  ;  and  I  marvelled  at  the  strange 
stolidity  of  most  of  the  travellers.  There,  sitting 
in  the  corner  of  that  first-class  compartment,  sat 
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a  man  who  would  probably  see  the  sun  go  down 
that  evening  behind  the  crazy  heights  and  the 
Castle  of  Auld  Reekie ,  or  who,  within  a  few 
short  hours,  would  be  treading  the  magic  pave- 
ments of  Piccadilly  or  the  Strand,  or  watching 
the  vessels  pass  through  the  opened  jaws  of  the 
Tower  Bridge  ;  and  yet  he  was  doggedly  frown- 
ing over  his  newspaper,  bored  and  quite  un- 
excited  !  To  me  it  was  inexplicable.  If  only  I 
were  in  his  place  !  .  .  . 

And  now,  all  too  soon,  the  flag  would  be 
waved  ;  the  great  driving  wheels  of  the  engine 
would  skid  for  a  few  seconds  before  gripping 
the  rails,  and  then  slowly  the  train  would  move 
out  of  the  station.  Lovingly  my  eyes  would  follow 
it  as  far  as  they  could.  Then,  when  at  length  it 
was  beyond  sight,  I  would  turn  to  find  that  the 
buffet-boys  and  the  porters  had  miraculously 
disappeared  ;  that  the  platform  was  deserted, 
and  that  there  was  a  strange  stillness  on  all 
things.  The  train  had  gone  once  more,  and  left 
me  behind — left  me  to  the  monotonous  and  cold 
respectability  of  my  own  town.  And,  with  a  dull 
ache  in  my  heart,  I  would  curse  my  native  streets 
again. 
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I  HAVE  received  an  invitation  to  a  large  dinner- 
party to  be  given  this  evening  in  the  house  of 
a  friend  ;  and  a  great  gloom  is  upon  me.  For 
to  me  a  dinner-party  is  an  event  that  plumbs 
the  depths  of  mortal  misery.  It  is  not  that  I  am 
unsociable.  I  love  my  fellow  men  passionately 
enough,  and  there  are  few  people  with  whom, 
as  individuals,  I  cannot  enjoy  a  frank  and  free 
intercourse.  But  I  have  no  love  for  men  when 
they  cease  to  be  individuals,  and  become  mere 
units  in  a  crowd,  or  in  a  gathering,  however 
small.  I  lack,  indeed,  that  particular  kind  of 
sociability  which  is  summed  up  in  the  phrase, 
"  The  more,  the  merrier,"  and  implicitly  trust 
the  old  adage  which  tells  us  that  two  are  com- 
pany and  that  three  (or  more)  are  not. 

In  a  few  hours'  time  I  shall  have  to  be  pre- 
paring myself  for  the  ordeal,  and  already  I  feel 
a  sinking  of  the  heart.  The  fire  before  which  I  am 
sitting  in  my  own  room  seems  to  know  that  I 
must  shortly  leave  it,  for  never  did  it  appeal 
more  coaxingly  to  me.  "  If  only  you  will  stay  in 
to-night  and  will  gaze  into  my  wonderful  red- 
gold  caverns,"  it  seems  to  say,  "•!  will  whisper 
such  secrets  as  I  have  never  whispered  to  you 
before  and  will  waft  your  spirit  away  into  dream- 
lands of  unimaginable  beauty."  And,  for  a 
moment,  I  am  tempted  to  send  my  friend  a 
telegram.  But  again  there  rises  before  me  that 
vision  which  alone  made  me  accept  the  invita- 
tion at  all — the  vision  of  The  Journey  Home. 
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Yes,  for  that  vision,  I  will  go  through  with  it. 
I  will  dress  myself  up  in  the  conventional  starch 
and  stiffness  ;  I  will  leave  the  cosiness  of  my 
own  study,  and  take,  in  the  gathering  darkness, 
the  long  journey  across  London.  At  last,  tired 
and  ruffled,  I  shall  reach  the  house  of  my  host, 
and,  with  due  ceremony,  be  ushered  into  his 
presence.  In  imagination  I  am  already  there. 
Starched  and  stiffened  like  myself,  and  wearing 
an  unnatural  smile,  he  stands  at  the  door  of  the 
garishly- lit  room,  receiving  his  guests.  I  call  him 
my  "  host  "  advisedly,  for  it  is  difficult  to  recog- 
nise the  man  beneath  the  smile  and  the  shirt- 
front.  Is  this  indeed  my  friend — the  comrade 
with  whom  I  have  roamed  the  hills  of  holiday  ; 
with  whom  I  have  discussed  unaffectedly,  in 
private,  the  deepest  things  of  life  ;  with  whom 
there  are  but  few  confidences  that  I  have  not 

exchanged  ?  It  may  be  he  ;    but  .  While  I 

am  considering  the  question,  the  hand  of  another 
friend  is  on  my  shoulder.  "  Hullo  !  you  here  ? 

May  I  introduce  you ?  "  And,  with  a  dazed 

feeling  in  my  head,  I  am  led  off  into  the  middle  of 
the  room — into  the  very  vortex  of  an  inferno  of 
light  and  wifless  laughter  and  babbling  tongues. 
Who  are  all  these  chattering  men  and  women  ? 
Reason  might  tell  me  that  they  are,  in  fact,  very 
much  better  people  than  myself.  But  Reason 
deserts  one  upon  such  occasions  ;  and,  in  the 
glare  and  excitement  of  the  moment,  I  can  see 
in  my  fellow  guests  but  a  set  of  soulless,  brainless 
puppets.  Since  it  is  among  the  unwritten  laws 
which  govern  dinner-parties  that  no  one  should 
make  much  display  of  intelligence,  or  attempt 
to  bridge  the  gulf  between  heart  and  heart,  it  is 
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inevitable  that  one  should  form  a  low  estimate 
of  the  folk  with  whom  one  meets. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  glance  furtively  round  the 
room,  I  envy  them  the  unfailing  grace,  the  ap- 
parently genuine  pleasure  and  zest,  with  which 
they  are  playing  their  parts  ;  and  I  dare  not 
watch  them  too  long,  lest  my  own  sense  of 
awkwardness  should  overwhelm  me.  For  I  am 
nervous,  irritable,  fidgetty  ;  and,  if  I  am  able  to 
preserve  any  propriety  of  manner,  it  is  only 
through  a  stern  and  exhausting  effort  of  will. 
And  this  agony  I  must  endure  for  some  hours  ; 
talking  about  things  which  do  not  .interest  me 
to  people  whom  I  have  little  desire  to  know  ; 
smiling  when,  in  truth,  I  am  upon  the  verge  of 
tears  ;  and  laying  every  manner  of  sacrifice  upon 
the  altar  of  that  strange  god,  Convention,  who, 
somehow  or  other,  has  us  all  in  his  grip.  Yet,  for  the 

sake  of  the  Journey  Home,  I  will  go  through  with  it. 

#        #        #        #        * 

It  is  decreed  that  not  until  a  man  has  climbed 
the  hillside  of  pain,  and  bruised  his  feet  in  the 
steep  and  rocky  ascent,  shall  he  find  the  springs 
of  purest  pleasure.  Some  men  there  are  to  whom 
the  pleasure  does  not  seem  worth  the  pain.  You 
may  see  them  sitting,  all  their  long  lives,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  in  unambitious  and  comfortable 
quiescence.  With  me,  however,  it  is  not  so.  I  am 
not  flattering  myself.  I  shrink  from  the  rough 
places  of  life  as  much  as  any  man.  But  such  is 
my  thirst  for  joy  that  it  simply  must  be  appeased, 
and,  were  the  price  much  greater  than  it  is,  the 
price  would  have  to  be  paid.  For  heaven  I  will, 
if  needs  be,  endure  hell  ;  and  I  will  not  grudge 
the  pain  of  dining  out,  because,  without  it,  I 
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could  not  experience  the  golden  pleasure  of  the 
Journey  Home.  .  .  . 

Night !  August  and  solemn  night !  When  have 
I  not  worshipped  before  its  silence  and  peace  ? 
When  have  I  not  loved  the  soothing  coolness  of 
its  breath  upon  my  face  ?  When,  standing  be- 
neath the  dark,  illimitable  skies,  and  gazing  into 
their  fathomless  depths,  have  I  not  felt  a  strange 
renewal  within  me — a  breaking  of  the  soul  from 
the  bonds  of  earthly  anxiety  into  infinite  freedom 
and  repose  ?  And  when  do  I  feel  this  more  keenly 
than  when  I  step  into  the  night  from  the  feverish 
atmosphere  of  some  drawing-room,  where  the 
hours  have  passed  in  a  mockery  of  true  mirth  ? 
Oh,  happy  release  from  the  heat  and  the  smoke, 
and  from  the  strain  of  making  myself  agreeable  ! 
Oh,  blessed  escape  at  length  from  that  crowd  of 
tittering  gossips  !  .  .  .  I  draw  in  a  deep  draught 
of  the  fresh  night  air  ;  above  me,  calm  and  splen- 
did, the  stars  shine  out  in  heaven  ;  before  me 
lies  the  open  road.  I  will  walk  until  I  have  shaken 
off  the  nausea  of  the  evening  ;  then  I  will  take 
the  train.  At  this  time  of  night  there  will  be  few 
passengers.  I  shall  have  the  carriage  to  myself, 
and  it  will  be  labelled  "  Smoking."  I  shall  sink 
comfortably  down  into  a  corner  ;  and,  lulled 
by  the  rhythm  of  the  wheels  and  by  the  sense  of 
duty  done  and  sorrows  nobly  borne,  fall  into  a 
pleasant  stupor  ....  Then,  another  brief  walk 
under  the  stars,  and — at  last — my  own  home — 
my  own  fireside — my  own  bed  ! 

When  is  Home  so  much  Home  to  us  as  after 
absence  ?  When  is  it  truly  Home  save  at  the  end 
of  a  journey  ?  And  if  you  think  I  have  exagger- 
ated the  delight  of  returning  from  but  a  short 
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absence  and  a  short  journey — well,  you  have 
only  to  travel  a  little  further.  Was  not  the  first 
time  you  left  Home  for  any  long  period  the  first 
time  that  you  really  saw  it  ?  You  were  going 
away,  possibly,  to  school.  You  stood  in  the  door- 
way of  the  railway  carriage — a  small  boy,  half- 
proud,  half-dejected,  wholly  self-conscious, 
manfully  wrestling  with  the  lump  in  your  throat 
as  you  said  the  last  of  many  repeated  "  good- 
byes "  to  your  parents  and  to  those  foolish 
sisters  who  had  suddenly  grown  so  dear  to  you. 
The  guard  waved  his  flag  ;  the  engine  shrieked, 
as  with  the  anguish  of  separation  ;  and  soon  the 
last  familiar  face  was  lost  from  sight  as  the  train 
moved  slowly  into  the  tunnel  at  the  end  of  the 
platform.  And  in  the  darkness  of  that  tunnel, 
maybe,  you  first  realised  all  that  Home  meant 
to  you.  The  train  was  bearing  you  from  it ;  but 
you  felt  yourself  to  be  starting  upon  an  expedi- 
tion, not  only  from  Home,  but  towards  it.  How, 
when  the  holidays  came,  you  would  appreciate 
it  as  you  never  had  done  before  !  You  saw  the 
weeks  ahead  of  you,  with  all  their  new  experi- 
ences and  hopes  and  difficulties,  as  a  road  leading 
you  not  out  into  the  great  world,  but  to  that  one 
little  corner  of  it  whose  beauty  you  had  hitherto 
but  half  discovered.  The  whole  term  was  a  long 
Journey  Home  ;  and,  when  at  length  the  term 
was  over  and  you  did  return  home  in  fact,  the 
realisation  did  not  fall  short  of  the  vision.  You 
had  travelled  from  Home — to  find  it  ;  and  so 

perforce  must  we  be  travelling  all  our  lives. 

#         #        #         #         # 

Meanwhile,  it  is  time  for  me  to  be  starting  for  my 
friend's  dinner  party.  I  will  go  upstairs  and  dress. 
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THERE  is  a  certain  quiet  spot  in  the  heart 
of  the  Midlands,  near  one  of  those  large 
manufacturing  towns  which,  with  their 
long  and  ungainly  limbs,  sprawl  across  the  once 
virgin  countryside,  that  is  distinguished  for  its 
charm  from  its  somewhat  uninteresting  sur- 
roundings. Not  that,  even  so,  it  is  in  any  way 
remarkable  ;  the  traveller  coming  upon  such  a 
spot,  for  instance,  in  one  of  our  southern  counties 
would  hardly  slacken  his  stride.  An  old,  ivy- 
covered  church,  nestling  in  a  slight  valley,  and 
beside  a  shallow  little  stream  of  clear  water  that 
babbles  fussily  along  over  its  stones  and  under 
a  small  wooden  bridge  from  which  in  summer- 
time a  few  youthful  anglers  dangle  their  bare, 
white  legs — such  is  not  a  very  uncommon  scene 
in  this  island  of  mellow  and  peaceful  landscapes. 
Set,  however,  against  a  background  of  flat  and 
monotonous  pasture  land,  it  assumes  a  very  wel- 
come_  and  particular  character  of  its  own  ;  and 
to  me,  no  matter  how  far  the  years  may  carry 
me  across  continent  and  ocean,  it  will  always 
remain  one  of  the  most  sacred  and  beautiful 
corners  of  the  earth. 

Thither  would  I  often  wander,  as  a  boy,  when 
the  clear,  crisp  air  of  early  morning  made  the 
blood  tingle,  and  the  flowers  in  the  suburban 
gardens  which  I  passed  on  the  way  glistened  in 
the  dew  ;  and  there,  sometimes  with  one  good 
companion,  would  I  dream  away  many  a  mur- 
muring summer  afternoon.  Or,  leaving  my 
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home  lessons  disgracefully  undone — as,  if  only  I 
had  the  courage  to  face  the  impregnable  forces 
of  scholastic  authority,  I  would  solemnly 
advise  every  child  to  do — I  would  steal  there 
amid  the  whispers  of  the  evening,  and,  with  all 
the  world  to*  myself,  listen  to  the  thrush's  last 
song  and  watch  the  day  go  down  in  a  pageant  of 
fire  behind  the  sleeping  church  walls.  And  what 
intoxicating  happiness  was  mine  !  What  moments 
of  intense  perception  ! — moments  when  I  seemed 
to  see  the  whole  world  transfigured  into  some 
wonderful  dream,  with  the  angels  of  God  ascend- 
ing and  descending  in  the  sunset,  or  the  fairies 
themselves  frolicking  in  the  morning  mist !  Even 
now,  as  I  walk  along  the  Strand,  or  shade  my 
eyes  as  I  sit  in  some  crowded  city  restaurant,  or 
muse  before  an  evening  fire,  there  will  suddenly 
well  up,  fresh  and  fragrant,  within  me  some  living 
echo  of  that  joy,  and  for  a  few  moments,  all  too 
fleeting,  I  will  be  lifted  again  to  the  heights  of 
ecstasy. 

But  one  day,  as  I  sat  upon  the  bridge  over  the 
little  brook,  I  suddenly  became  conscious,  in  a 
curious  manner,  of  the  smoke  arising  from  the 
houses  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  town  in  the  near 
distance.  I  had,  of  course,  observed  it  many 
times  before.  Indeed,  I  had  often  rejoiced  to  see 
it  curling  lazily  upwards  into  the  blue  sky  ;  but 
hitherto  it  had  been  to  me  nothing  more  than  a 
welcome  part  of  the  landscape.  It  was  not  until 
then,  as  I  sat  there  on  that  Sunday  afternoon, 
that  I  saw  it  for  what  it  was,  and  realised  that  it 
rose  from  real  houses,  inhabited  by  living  men 
and  women.  And,  as  I  now  gazed  at  the  smoke, 
there  came  up  before  me,  in  a  vision,  all  the 
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seething  life  of  the  great  town,  with  its  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  human  hearts  beating 
to  innumerably  different  measures  of  sorrow 
and  happiness,  of  yearning  and  despair.  And, 
seeing  this  vision,  I  marvelled  for  the  first  time 
that,  with  all  that  concentrated  mass  of  humanity 
so  near  to  where  I  was  sitting,  I  alone  was  left 
in  possession  of  the  one  beautiful  spot  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  that,  upon  this  day  of  general  rest, 
there  was  not  a  single  soul  visible  to  me  upon 
the  broad  fields  or  the  white  road  beyond.  I 
knew,  of  course,  that  in  many  a  home  there  were 
happy  families  clustered  around  the  autumn  fire, 
and  that  many  a  tired  brain  and  weary  eye  were 
being  innocently  refreshed  in  sleep.  But  I  knew, 
also,  that,  for  every  one  person  that  might  be  so 
engaged,  there  were  a  hundred  others  who  were 
cruelly  cabined  within  squalid  walls,  or  a  hundred 
who,  if  more  highly  favoured  by  circumstances, 
were  occupying  themselves  with  mean  gossip 
and  sordid  ambitions,  to  say  nothing  of  those 
who  might  be  spending  the  day  in  open  violence 
and  excess.  In  a  word,  I  perceived  that  there 
were  thousands  of  people  who  ought  to  have 
been  where  I  was,  or  renewing  their  health  and 
spirits  upon  the  open  country  which  my  sight 
could  command  ;  and,  accordingly,  I  found 
myself  in  a  strange  state  of  mental  perplexity, 
in  that,  while  I  knew  that  I  should  very  strongly 
resent  any  intrusion  upon  my  solitude,  I  was 
yet  awake  to  the  fact  that  this  solitude  and  the 
spiritual  exhilaration  which  it  inspired  were 
attained,  though  not,  of  course,  wilfully,  at  the 
expense  of  a  whole  multitude  of  my  fellow-kind! 
It  was  thus  that  I  learned  that,  good  as  I  was 
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sure  solitude  had  been  for  me,  and  good  as  it 
would  always  be  at  intervals,  it  was,  neverthe- 
less, a  taste  which  I  could  no  longer  extravagantly 
indulge  ;  and,  though  no  doubt  when  I  rose 
next  morning  and  hurried  ungracefully  through 
my  breakfast  I  appeared  the  same  awkward 
schoolboy  who  had  gone  to  bed  reluctantly  the 
night  before,  I  knew  within  myself  that  I  had 
changed.  I  knew  that  the  call  of  humanity  had 
superseded,  though  not  silenced,  the  call  of 
Nature  ;  and  that  I  had  crossed  the  line  which, 
indefinable  as  the  misty  horizon  where  sea  and 
sky  are  merged,  separates  the  man  from  the  boy. 

For  what  marks  the  difference  between  the 
man  and  the  boy  is  surely  this — that,  while  the 
boy,  however  gallant  and  chivalrous  he  may  be 
upon  occasions,  has  a  natural  way  of  seeking 
happiness  by  shutting  his  eyes  to  whatever  he 
does  not  wish  to  see,  and  to  whatever  does  not 
enter  exactly  into  his  own  philosophy,  the  man 
appreciates  the  fact  that  true  joy  only  begins 
when  he  has  faced  and  embodied  into  his  scheme 
of  life  everything  that  tends  to  give  him  pain. 
And,  while  it  is,  of  course,  perfectly  right  that 
the  boy  should  be  spared  the  sorrows  and  trag- 
edies of  life,  and  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
build  the  dreams  that  will  shape  his  character 
in  an  untroubled  atmosphere  of  his  own,  there 
must  come  the  inevitable  moment  when  he 
realises  that  he  must  prove  the  worth  of  those 
dreams  to  his  fellow  men  upon  the  open  battle- 
field of  the  world. 

But  life,  after  all,  is  wonderfully  generous  with 
its  consolations.  And,  though  on  that  Sunday 
afternoon  I  saw  clearly  enough  that  I  could  no 
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longer  hoard  for  myself  the  happiness  which  the 
little  church  with  its  whispering  brook  had  given 
me,  but  that  I  must  give  it  away  and  share  it,  so 
far  as  I  was  able,  with  humanity  at  large,  and 
though  I  realised  that  consequently  my  future 
visits  to  the  secluded  little  valley  would  be  robbed 
of  their  former  enjoyment,  yet,  at  the  same  time 
I  felt  within  me,  as  I  have  often  since  proved, 
that  the  quiet  scene  of  so  many  boyish  pilgrim- 
ages would  now  mean  to  me  even  more  than  it 
had  hitherto  meant.  For  I  knew  that,  though  I 
might  never  view  the  scene  again  in  reality,  it 
had  become  woven  into  the  very  texture  of  my 
mind  ;  and  that  there,  even  amid  all  the  care 
and  bustle  of  a  workaday  existence,  it  would 
remain  for  me,  in  a  solitude  which  none  had  a 
right  to  penetrate  even  if  he  could,  a  shrine 
where  I  might  worship  alone  with  God,  and  a 
brook  of  living  refreshment  for  the  soul. 
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(MEMORIES   OF  A  PRISON   HOSPITAL.) 

AT  last  "  A3 .47  " — a  man  ceases  on  enter- 
ing gaol  to  have  a  name,  and  becomes  a 
mere  number — had  completed  the  weary 
month  which  every  prisoner  sentenced  to  "  hard 
labour  "  has  to  pass  in  the  solitary  confinement 
of  his  own  cell,  sewing  mail-bags  ;  and  at  last 
he  was  qualified  to  work  "  in  association,"  and 
for  a  few  hours  daily  to  see,  though  not  to  talk 
to,  his  fellow  prisoners.  He  was  taken  before  the 
Chief  Warder  to  be  assigned  his  new  task. 

"  What  were  you  in  civil  life  ?  "  asked  that 
potentate. 

"  An  author  and  journalist,"  said  "  A347." 

"  Very  well,  then,  we'll  put  you  down  for  the 
job  of  whitewashing,"  replied  the  potentate, 
without  hesitation.  By  what  swift  inspiration  or 
process  of  reasoning  he  arrived  at  this  decision 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know. 

Thus  it  was  that,  on  the  following  morning, 
"A3 .47"  found  himself  trying  to  whitewash  a 
ceiling  in  the  "  Reception  Hall  "  of  the  prison. 
His  first  day's  attempt  was  not  signally  success- 
ful. A  warder  looked  in  during  the  afternoon  to 
see  how  things  were  going.  "  H'm,"  he  said,  "  if 
you  ain't  getting  much  on  the  ceiling,  you  are 
making  a  good  job  of  the  floor !  "  How 
"A3 .47"  might  eventually  have  developed  as  a 
whitewasher  must  remain  a  matter  for  specu- 
lation ;  for  his  practice  in  that  art  was  suddenly 
cut  short  by  the  collapse  of  the  steps  on  which 
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he  was  working.  As  the  result  of  his  fall,  he  broke 
his  left  wrist,  and  was  consigned  to  hospital.  On 
his  way  thither,  across  the  prison  grounds,  he 
and  the  warder  escorting  him  encountered  the 
Deputy-Governor. 

"  One  man,  all  correct,  sir,"  said  the  warder, 
with  a  salute  ;  for  it  is  ordained  in  prison  that, 
whenever  an  officer  meets  a  superior  officer,  he 
must  pronounce  everything  to  be  "  all  correct," 
and  give  the  number  of  men  (if  any)  in  his  charge 
at  the  moment.  "  One  man,  all  correct,  sir  !  " 
said  the  warder  ;  but  the  one  man  in  question, 
as  he  bled  from  the  head  and  carried  his  broken 
arm  limply,  felt  anything  but  "  all  correct." 


Hospital  !  Sometimes  during  the  weeks  of  his 
solitary  confinement,  "  A3 .47  "  had  thought 
that  it  might  be  a  pleasant  thing  to  fall  ill,  for 
then  he  would  be  taken  to  the  hospital  ;  and 
there  he  might  be  put  with  other  men,  to  whom 
he  could  talk  ;  and  there  he  might  have  better 
food  and  not  always  be  so  hungry  ;  and,  per- 
chance (so  little  did  he  yet  know  of  prison)  there 
might  even  be  a  nurse  or  a  matron  ;  and  oh, 
how  heavenly  it  would  be  to  see  a  woman's  face 
shining  .like  a  lamp  of  mercy  and  hope  in  this 
dark,  compassionless  desert  of  men  !  But  such 
dreams  were  quickly  to  be  dispelled  when  he 
did  in  fact  enter  the  desired  retreat. 

His  arm  having  been  set  and  put  in  splints, 
he  was,  to  his  amazement,  locked  up  alone  in  a 
cell ;  and  there,  in  a  solitude  broken  for  but  an 
hour  a  day,  he  was  to  remain  for  eight  weeks. 
The  cell  was  better,  it  is  true,  than  the  cells  in 
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the  prison  itself.  It  was  slightly  larger ;  the 
window,  although  stoutly  defended  with  iron 
bars,  let  in  a  little  more  fresh  air  ;  and  the  walls 
were  not  whitewashed,  but  painted  a  restful 
green.  Moreover,  instead  of  a  plank  to  sleep  on, 
he  had  a  bed.  Even  so,  however,  the  cell  was 
hardly  better  than  a  good  scullery. 

For  several  days  "  A3 .47  "  had  to  remain  in 
bed,  in  great  pain  and  with  no  solace  of  any 
kind.  Prisoners,  even  when  in  hospital,  may  see 
visitors,  and  write  and  receive  a  letter,  only  at 
rare  intervals  ;  and  for  some  weeks  yet  he  would 
not  be  entitled  to  such  privileges.  The  doctor 
visited  him  daily  ;  each  morning  the  Governor 
made  his  lightning  inspection,  and  the  Chaplain 
opened  his  door  for  a  second  to  ask  if  he  were 
"  all  right  "  ;  two  orderlies,  prisoners  "  doing 
time  "  for  forgery,  came  for  a  few  minutes  after 
breakfast  to  sweep  the  wooden  floor  of  his  cell ; 
and  thrice  every  twenty-four  hours  a  warder 
brought  him  his  scanty  meals.*  Such  were  the 
only  breaks  in  the  monotony  of  those  first  few 
interminable  days — days  that  wore  down  at 
length  to  wakeful  and  still  more  interminable 
nights.  Shut  off  from  all  human  intercourse — 
with  nothing  to  look  at  ;  with  no  company  but 
his  own  ;  and  with  no  sounds  save  the  tramp  of 
prisoners  at  exercise,  the  shrill  blasts  of  neigh- 
bouring factories,  or  the  shunting  of  distant 
trains — he  was  unable  even  to  read.  He  had 


*  The  ordinary  hospital  diet  was  as  follows  : — 

BREAKFAST — A  pint  of  tea,  and  4  ozi.  bread  with  margarine. 

DINNER — A  plate  of  boiled  or  roast  meat  and  vegetable*  with  *  ozi. 
bread.  Two  herring*  occasionally  took  the  place  of  meat. 

SUPPER — A  pint  of  cocoa,  and  4  ozs.  bread  with  margarine. 
Additional  food  was  ordered  by  the  doctor  in  special  cases. 
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broken  his  eye-glasses  ;  and,  full  as  was  his  cup 
of  misfortune,  the  loss  of  his  glasses  was,  per- 
haps, the  bitterest  drop  of  all.  For  the  glasses 
were  his  own  !  They  were  the  one  piece  of  per- 
sonal property  that  he  had  been  allowed  to  retain 
on  entering  prison  ;  they  were  the  eyes  through 
which  he  had  gazed  at  so  many  loved  faces  and 
so  many  familiar  landscapes  ;  they  were  the 
only  tangible  relic  of  his  old  life  ;  and  now  even 
they  were  gone. 


Fortunately,  however,  a  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lous did  not  wholly  forsake  him,  and  there  were 
times  when  springs  of  laughter  would  force  them- 
selves through  the  Hill  of  Trouble.  On  his 
second  day  in  hospital,  while  he  was  feeling  sick 
with  pain,  yet  hungry  through  weakness,  a 
warder  brought  in  his  dinner  and  set  it  silently 
on  the  small  wooden  table  beside  his  bed.  The 
dinner  consisted  of  two  herrings  on  a  plate  full 
of  vegetables  ;  and  the  problem  that  now  faced 
"  A3 .47  "  was  how,  with  one  hand  (for  the  other 
was  powerless)  to  balance  the  plate,  while  with 
a  spoon,  the  only  implement  allowed,  he  broke 
open  the  hardest  fish  that  ever  swam  the  seas  I 
At  each  new  attack  on  the  herrings,  fresh  quanti- 
ties of  vegetable  fell  over  the  plate  on  to  the  bed 
clothes  ;  until  at  length  on  plate  and  counter- 
pane there  was  such  an  inextricable  mess  that 
he  had  to  abandon  the  fight  for  his  meal,  and, 
tickled  irresistibly  by  the  stupidity  of  the  situ- 
ation, to  laugh  and  laugh  aloud*  He  had  little 
dinner  that  day  ;  but  perhaps  the  laughter  did 
him  more  good. 
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On  the  fourth  day  he  was  able  to  rise  from 
bed,  and  to  fall  in  with  the  ordinary  hospital 
routine.  This  began  each  morning  at  5.30,  when 
prisoners  were  awakened  by  a  bell.  By  six  o'clock 
they  were  supposed  to  be  washed  and  dressed  ; 
but,  being  one-handed,  "  A3 .47  "  was  unable 
to  wash  properly,  and  was  never  offered  any 
assistance.  Breakfast  was  served  at  7  ;  and  at  8, 
when  the  warders  returned  from  their  own  meal, 
the  two  orderlies  came  in,  under  supervision,  to 
clean  his  cell.  At  about  9  prayers  for  the  hospital 
patients  were  held  daily,  and  lasted  for  upwards 
of  fifteen  minutes.  At  n  there  came  "  exercise  " 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  followed  by  dinner 
at  noon.  Supper,  the  only  other  event  of  the  day, 
was  served  at  4.30  ;  and  the  bell  for  bed  sounded 
at  8.  No  work — except  a  little  occasional  clean- 
ing— was  offered  even  to  those  patients  capable 
of  doing  it ;  and  the  regulations  admitted  of  no 
increase  in  the  number  of  books  supplied  to  each 
prisoner — which,  at  most,  averaged  three  volumes 
a  week,  in  addition  to  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book 
that  form  part  of  the  "  furniture  "  of  each  cell. 


"  Get  ready  for  Prayers,"  said  a  warder,  open- 
ing "  A3 .47*8  "  door  promptly  at  the  same  hour 
each  morning.  And  "  A3 .47  "  would  wander  out 
of  his  cell  into  the  corridor,  into  which  other 
prisoners  in  various  stages  of  infirmity  or  sick- 
ness, would  be  slowly  moving.  Forming  into 
single  file,  this  strange  little  procession  of  derelict 
men — numbering  as  a  rule  between  ten  and 
twenty,  and  all  wearing  the  grotesque  garb  of 
shame — would  limp  and  slouch  along  to  a  large 
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room,  in  which  the  Chaplain  would  already  be 
seated  at  a  harmonium.  A  warder,  standing  at 
the  door,  would  count  the  prisoners  in,  and 
then,  saluting  the  Chaplain  and  giving  him  the 
number  of  men  now  handed  over  to  him,  would 
retire,  locking  the  door  from  the  outside.  Most 
of  the  members  of  this  little  congregation  (at 
once  so  tragic  and  so  comic)  would  be  ordinary 
criminals,  not  men  who,  like  "  A3 .47,"  had  been 
imprisoned  because  their  convictions  had  chanced 
to  come  into  conflict  with  the  State.  Their  ages 
ranged  from  fifteen  to  eighty.  Some  of  them  had 
the  receding  forehead  and  the  callous  air  com- 
monly associated  with  the  law-breaker  ;  but 
others  had  faces  in  which  there  lurked  strange 
hints  of  tenderness  and  grace.  Many  of  them 
were,  doubtless,  as  most  criminals  are,  the  vic- 
tims of  circumstance,  or  of  physical  or  social 
conditions — men  who,  like  the  hero  of  Mr. 
Galsworthy's  Justice,  having  fallen,  through 
stress  of  poverty  or  misfortune,  into  one  dis- 
honest or  mistaken  act,  had  immediately  been 
caught  into  the  penal  system,  which,  once  having 
trapped  a  man,  rarely  fails  to  turn  him  into  an 
habitual  criminal.  They  all  enjoyed  Prayers  ; 
not  because  they  cared  a  jot  for  anything  the 
Chaplain  said,  but  because  Prayers  made  a  break 
in  the  maddening  monotony  of  their  lives,  and 
because  the  absence  of  a  warder  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity for  illicit  talk.  Thus,  when  a  hymn  or  a 
prayer  had  been  set  well  going,  "  A347  "  would 
hear  around  him,  mingling  with  "  Holy,  Holy, 
Holy,"  or  the  solemn  phrases  of  the  Litany,  such 
sweet  melodies  as  "  'Eard  from  the  old  woman 
lately,  Bill  ?  "  or  "  'Ow  are  you  going  on  for 
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grub  ?  "  Very  shocking,  no  doubt,  my  gentle 
Pharisees  ;  but  how  can  a  prisoner  be  expected 
to  have  much  respect  for  religion  ?  Christianity, 
the  Chaplain  tells  him,  stands  for  love  and  kind- 
ness and  mercy  ;  but  woe  to  the  prisoner  who 
takes  his  sermons  to  heart  !  Should  he  be  caught 
attempting  to  pass  a  crust  of  his  own  bread  to  a 
hungry  comrade,  for  instance,  both  he  and  the 
intended  recipient  would  be  liable  .to  severe 
punishment  for  breach  of  discipline. 


At  the  appointed  time  each  morning,  the  same 
little  procession  shuffled  out  for  "  exercise." 
The  hospital  "  exercise  "  ground  differed 
slightly  from  the  other  "  exercise  yards  "  in  the 
prison.  There  were,  of  course,  the  two  narrow 
rings  on  which  the  prisoners  walked  in  single 
file  ;  but  around  and  between  the  rings  were 
grass-plots  and  flower-beds  ;  while  four  seats 
were  provided  for  those  too  infirm  or  weary  to 
walk  for  the  full  time  prescribed.  Those  patients 
who  could  sustain  a  good  pace  kept  to  one  ring, 
the  other  being  reserved  for  those  too  ill  or  too 
old  to  do  more  than  totter  along.  Some  of  the 
prisoners  walked  with  a  certain  swinging  defiance 
in  their  gait ;  but  there  were  other  men,  with 
hollow  eyes  and  sunken  cheeks,  to  whom  every 
movement  was  an  effort ;  while  one  old  man 
was  quite  blind  and  was  led  out  to  a  seat,  where 
he  sat  during  the  whole  period. 

To  most  prisoners,  probably,  "  exercise  "  is 
the  best  time  of  the  day  ;  and  delightful  indeed 
it  was  for  "  A3 .47  "  (incarcerated  for  twenty- 
three  out  of  every  twenty-four  hours)  to  feel  the 
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warm  kiss  of  the  sun  on  his  face,  or  on  windy 
days,  to  watch  the  great  cloud-galleons  (fraught 
with  what  cargoes  of  his  dreams)  go  sailing  over- 
head, beyond  the  prison  walls,  and  away — away 
to  freedom  !  Moreover,  though  the  inevitable 
warder  stood  on  a  large  raised  stone  in  order  to 
preserve  silence,  yet  even  the  eyes  of  a  warder 
cannot  be  everywhere  at  once,  and  whispers 
could  sometimes  pass,  during  "  exercise,"  be- 
tween one  man  and  another  ;  so  that  in  this 
way  "  A3 .47  "  was  able  to  catch  glimpses  of  the 
lives  of  his  companions.  It  was  good  thus  to 
warm  his  starved  soul  at  the  altar  of  human 
sympathy  ;  even  though  it  sometimes  made  him 
grow  sick  with  anger  at  the  folly  of  a  system  that 
degrades  and  crushes,  instead  of  healing  and 
redeeming,  those  who,  while  they  have  offended 
against  the  laws  of  man,  yet  retain  (so  often) 
qualities  dear  in  the  eyes  of  God. 

"  A3 .47  "  saw  nothing,  of  course,  of  those 
hospital  inmates  who  were  too  ill  to  attend 
Prayers  or  join  the  "  exercise  "  party  ;  but  on 
two  occasions  he  heard  a  fellow  prisoner  go 
mad.  In  each  case  the  unfortunate  man  was  left 
to  rave  violently  in  his  cell  through  several  days 
and  nights  before  being  taken  away — presumably 

to  an  asylum. 

*        *        *        #        # 

There  were  two  great  events  in  the  week  for 
"  A3 .47."  One  was  the  visit  of  a  Nonconformist 
minister  from  the  outside  world,  who  spent  a 
short  time  with  him  each  Friday.  The  minister 
was  the  only  person,  apart  from  the  prison  staff, 
who  was  ever  allowed  to  enter  his  cell.  The  other 
event  was  the  mid-weekly  change  of  books.  In 
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due  course,  "  A347's  "  glasses  were  mended, 
and  reading  became  for  him  again  the  one  possible 
spur  for  the  leaden-footed  hours.  The  prison 
had  a  fairly  good  library.  A  catalogue  was  issued; 
but  it  was  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  for 
prisoners  to  get  the  works  they  ordered  ;  and 
little  discretion  was  used  in  the  distribution  of 
books.  Indeed,  why  should  it  be  ?  A  prisoner  is, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  authorities,  a  mere  piece  of 
goods — a  perishable  piece  of  goods,  it  is  true 
that  must  be  carefully  handled  and  preserved 
— but  not  a  human  being,  with  individuality  and 
feeling.  He  may  claim  his  prescribed  and  very 
limited  rights  ;  but  he  must  look  for  no  in- 
telligent consideration  from  his  keepers.  Thus, 
he  may  be  entitled  to  two  or  three  volumes  a 
week  ;  but  it  is  all  one  to  the  librarian  whether 
he  give  The  Analogy  of  Religion  to  a  man  who 
can  barely  lisp  his  alphabet,  or  the  works  of  Mr. 
Charles  Garvice  to  one  hungering  for  the  wisdom 
of  the  sages.  It  may  be  imagined,  therefore,  what 
vast  issues  hung  upon  the  weekly  call  of  the 
librarian  ;  with  what  awful  hopes  and  fears  his 
coming  was  anticipated  !  One  'week  "  A3 .47  " 
received  a  Thackeray,  a  Thomas  Hardy  and  The 
Golden  Treasury  ;  and,  though  he  could  read  in 
two  or  three  days  what  had  to  last  him  for  seven, 
he  thought  himself  in  paradise.  The  next  week 
he  had  to  survive  for  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
hours  on  the  mental  sustenance  afforded  by  Jane 
Webster's  The  Scottish  Chiefs,  a  sixpenny  novel- 
ette by  an  unknown  writer,  and  the  works  of  a 
third-rate  minor  poet. 

There  is,  as  already  said,  no  room  for  kindness 
in  the  penal  system  ;  but  no  system,  thank  God, 
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can  wholly  stamp  itself  on  all  of  its  adminis- 
trators^ Thanks  to  one  official  attached  to 
the  hospital  staff,  "  A3 .47  "  not  only  enjoyed, 
at  different  times,  some  hours  of  conversation, 
but  occasionally  received  additional  books,  in 
spite  of  the  regulations.  Now  and  then,  too, 
though  very  seldom,  a  warder  would  risk  detec- 
tion and  punishment  for  himself,  and  would  for 
a  few  moments  recognise  in  a  prisoner  a  fellow 
being.  Thus,  one  early  morning,  before  it  was 
light,  and  when  there  was  less  danger  of  observa- 
tion by  the  ever  watchful  eyes  of  superior  officers, 
a  warder  on  night  duty  entered  "  A3. 47*3  "  cell. 
He  had,  perhaps,  seen  from  the  records  that  this 
prisoner  was  a  literary  man. 

"  Do  you  know  the  works  of  George  Borrow 
at  all  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  read  Lavengro  some  years 
ago  when  I  was  in  India,  and  am  now  re-reading 
it,  and  thought  I  would  like  to  know  your  opinion 
of  it."  A  very  small  incident  ;  but  enough  to 
make  that  day  a  red-letter  one  for  a  man  be- 
numbed with  solitude. 

*"**#* 

What  kind  of  book  makes  the  best  reading  for 
prison  ?  Obviously,  the  answer  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  man.  Probably,  among  ordinary 
prisoners,  the  novel  of  adventure,  with  plenty 
of  blood  and  fire  in  it,  is  most  popular  ;  though 
many  convicts  show  a  surprising  degree  of  taste 
for  other  forms  of  literature,  and  have  been 
known,  not  uncommonly,  to  take  up  some  branch 
of  serious  learning — as,  for  instance,  the  study 
of  a  foreign  language,  so  far  as  the  facilities  of 
the  prison  library  would  permit —  while  under- 
going long  sentences  of  penal  servitude. 
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For  himself,  "  A3 .47  "  found  that  the  books 
which  solaced  him  most  were  what  someone 
has  called  "the  great,  still  books."  He  liked 
the  books  that  described  the  homely  inci- 
dents and  emotions  of  life ;  that  called  up 
familiar  scenes  and  well-loved  landscapes  ;  that 
made  no  great  imaginative  strain  upon  the  weak- 
ened nerves,  but  led  the  starved  soul  into  the 
green  pastures  of  human  sympathy  and  beside 
the  still  waters  of  memory.  Were  he  going  into 
prison  again,  and  were  he  allowed  to  take  his 
own  books,  he  would  include,  for  instance,  the 
novels  of  George  Eliot,  Jane  Austen,  Anthony 
Trollope,  and  Thomas  Hardy  ;  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth,  Browning,  Cowper,  and  Gold- 
smith ;  and  the  essays  of  Charles  Lamb  ;  while 
a  good  history  would  be  a  pleasant  companion 
to  have  in  the  cell.  The  young  Georgian  lions 
will  roar  at  the  list ;  but,  manifold  as  are  the 
merits  of  the  new  literature,  "  A3 .47  "  has  to 
confess  that  he  finds  it  deficient  in  those  qualities 
of  "  sweetness  and  light  "  which  he  at  any  rate 
most  craved  while  in  prison. 

#         *         *         #         # 

So,  with  very  occasional  gleams  of  light,  the 
dark  and  weary  days  wore  by.  There  are  things 
that  words  will  not  describe  ;  and  the  life  of 
some  of  the  patients  in  our  prison  hospitals,* 
languishing  through  weeks  or  months  of  isolation  : 

Hid  from  the  light  of  every  fair 
Holy  and  clean  and  human  thing, 
Till  silence  stabs  them  like  a  sword, 

*  I  cannot  say  whether  solitary  confinement  is  the  rule  in  every  prison 
hospital.  It  was  so,  however,  in  the  hospital  of  the  large  London  gaol  in 
which  "  A3.47  "  did  his  six  months'  sentence. 
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is  among  them.  There  were  times  when  half-an- 
hour  seemed  to  "  A3 .47  "  like  an  age  ;  there 
were  times  when  he  became  fretful  and  fidgetty, 
and  others  when  he  sank  into  such  complete 
stupor  of  body  and  soul  that  even  the  prospect 
of  immediate  freedom  would  hardly  have  roused 
him  ;  and  there  were  times  when  he  came  near 
to  desperation.  And  yet  so  subtle  and  adaptable 
a  thing  is  the  human  spirit  that  there  came  also 
occasions  when  it  would  defy  all  the  chains  of 
circumstance,  and  would  soar  into  regions  of 
tranquillity  and  freedom  such  as  "A3 .47"  had 
never  attained  before  ;  and  to  turn,  perhaps,  in 
such  moods,  to  certain  passages  of  the  Gospels 
was  to  find  them  charged  with  strangely  new 
and  vivid  meaning.  At  such  times,  too,  memory 
would  become  singularly  acute.  "  The  light  of 
other  days  "  would  not  merely  shine,  soft  and 
wistful,  at  the  end  of  a  long  vista  ;  but,  as 
"  A3 .47  "  lived  over  again  so  many  varied  and 
golden  years  they  returned  to  him  with  an 
almost  uncanny  sense  of  freshness  and  novelty. 
Thus  the  river  of  the  soul,  flowing  almost  for- 
gotten through  the  underground  channels  of 
gloomy  days  and  weeks,  would  sometimes  emerge 
for  an  hour  into  a  wonderful  sunlight  of  vision 
and  of  joy.  Alas,  that  so  few  of  those  who  habitu- 
ally fill  our  prisons  can  carry  with  them  into  the 
silence  a  storehouse  of  happy  thought  and 

recollection  ! 

***** 

Recent  experiments  in  England,  America,  and 
elsewhere  go  far  to  show  that  a  complete  revision 
of  our  conception  and  treatment  of  crime  will  ulti- 
mately be  necessary  ;  and  already  the  question 
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of  changes  in  the  existing  penal  system  is 
much  in  the  air.  But  why,  hitherto,  has  prison 
reform  lagged  so  far  behind  reform  in  other  de- 
partments of  life  ?  Is  it  not  because  the  world  of 
prison  has  been  so  entirely  unknown  to  most  of 
us,  and  because  we  are  so  lacking  in  that  imagin- 
ative sympathy  that  should  make  us  feel  as  keenly 
for  the  wrongs  that  are  hidden  from  us  as  for  the 
evils  that  actually  meet  our  eyes  ?  Now,  however, 
this  unknown  world  has  at  last  been  explored 
by  a  multitude  of  men  (nor  must  we  forget  to 
include  some  women)  who,  however  mistaken 
their  views  may  seem  to  the  popular  mind,  can, 
at  least,  claim  among  their  number  many  fine 
and  able  characters. 

The  result  is  that  we  may  now  look  for  a  real 
prison  literature  in  England  as,  for  instance,  it 
exists  in  Russia.  Indeed,  the  stone  walls  that 
have  enclosed  their  grim  secrets  for  so  long  have 
already  begun  to  cry  out ;  and,  when  they  have 
uttered  all  that  they  have  still  to  say,  there  will 
inevitably  dawn  a  new  day  for  the  normal  popu- 
lation of  our  prisons.  At  present  our  gaols  are — 
as  few  of  their  administrators  would  deny — mere 
breeding  houses  of  crime.  Through  the  suffering 
and  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  endured 
shame  and  solitude  for  conscience's  sake,  they 
will  be  transformed,  we  may  hope,  into  houses 
of  healing  and  redemption. 


A  DANGER  TO  THE 
STATE 

I  WILL  call  him  Evan  Lloyd.  That  is  not  his 
real  name ;  but  all  else  that  I  record  of  him 
is  true.  He  was  born  (somewhere  in  Wales) 
about  thirty-five  years  ago.  He  was  splendidly 
endowed  by  Nature.  I  see  him  now  as  I  last  saw 
him,  before  he  recently  disappeared  again  from 
civilisation — tall,  well-built,  with  a  noble  brow 
and  keen,  penetrating,  yet  singularly  tender  eyes 
— one  to  be  marked  instantly  as  a  scholar,  a 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  affairs.  With  a  rich 
natural  dignity  and  air  of  authority  he  combines 
an  exquisitely  fine  sense  of  humour  and  an  in- 
fectious geniality  ;  and  his  whole  personality 
breathes  that  spirit  of  "  charm  "  to  which  even 
the  least  sensitive  among  men  must  respond,  but 
which,  none  the  less,  defies  analysis.  To  talk 
with  such  a  man  is  to  feel  one's  self,  somehow, 
in  touch  with  sacred  things  ;  to  walk  with  him 
through  the  countryside  is  to  find  the  landscape 
bathed  in  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land  ; 
to  hear  him  speak  of  other  men  whom  you  know 
is  to  discover  secret  springs  of  beauty  and  in- 
terest in  their  characters  to  which  you  had 
hitherto  been  blind. 

Lloyd  was,  indeed,  born  for  popularity,  for 
success  ;  and,  as  though  to  save  him  the  trouble 
of  having  to  fight  for  that  to  which  his  title  deeds 
were  so  clear,  the  fairies  who  attended  at  his 
christening  bestowed  wealth  and  influence  upon 
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him,  giving  him  for  a  very  near  relative  one  of 
the  richest  men  in  Wales,  an  industrial  and 
political  magnate  whose  name  is  a  household 
word  in  the  Principality.  But  there  must  also 
have  hovered  round  his  cradle  one  or  two  fairies 
who  had  a  taste  (as  the  fairies  sometimes  have) 
for  irony.  Into  Lloyd's  character,  at  any  rate, 
along  with  the  traits  above  enumerated,  there 
was  thrown  an  element  that  (as  we  shall  presently 
see)  was  to  upset  all  the  plans  of  those  fairies 
who  had  destined  him  for  success. 

For  many  years,  however,  all  went  well.  The 
darling  of  Fortune  grew  up  according  to  pattern. 
He  travelled  ;  he  became  a  first-rate  scholar  ; 
he  developed  business  acumen,  and  came  to  be 
an  impressive  speaker  and  a  fluent  writer.  Withal 
he  was  deeply  conscientious  and  alive  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  position.  This  sense  of  his 
responsibilities  took  for  him  the  complexion  of 
a  moderate  Liberalism  and  Nonconformity.  He 
believed  that  the  condition  of  mankind,  if  only 
it  could  be  guarded  from  the  extremists  alike  of 
Reaction  and  of  Progress,  would  gradually  im- 
prove through  the  operation  of  some  benign  and 
steady  process  of  Evolution,  and  he  fancied  that 
he  and  his  class  were  ordained,  by  Providence 
to  be  the  keepers  of  the  pace.  Thus,  while  he 
believed  in  Capital,  he  believed  also  in  Labour, 
so  long  as  Labour  would  behave  itself  nicely, 
and,  avoiding  all  tendency  to  hustle,  would  fall 
into  step  with  the  slow  upward  trend  of  things. 
He  hated  Conscription  ;  but,  holding  a  good 
Volunteer  force  to  be  the  best  preventative 
against  compulsory  service,  he  took  a  commission 
in  the  Territorials.  His  great  and  varied  gifts, 
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and  his  unfailing  personal  attractiveness,  would 
soon,  doubtless,  have  carried  him  into  Parlia- 
ment, where — still  true  to  pattern — he  would 
have  appeared  with  The  Westminster  Gazette  in 
one  hand  and  The  British  Weekly  in  the  other. 

And  then,  in  the  Spring  of  1914,  something 
awkward  happened,  something  that  was  very 
embarrassing  for  Lloyd  himself,  and  still  more 
embarrassing,  for  his  nearest  friends.  He  under- 
went one  of  those  spiritual  revolutions  that  some- 
times come  to  men  as  suddenly  as  the  light  broke 
upon  Paul  as  he  journeyed  to  Damascus.  He  saw, 
in  a  flash,  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  Con- 
ventional standards  of  religion,  and  consequently 
of  all  things  else,  stood  before  him  convicted,  if 
not  of  falsity,  at  least  of  inadequacy.  A  strange 
fire  leapt  up  within  him.  He  was  consumed  with 
a  burning  passion  of  Love — the  Love  of  the 
lowly  Galilean  Who  scandalised  the  good  people 
of  His  day  (so  that  it  was  said  by  some  that  He 
was  mad,  and  by  others  that  He  had  a  devil)  be- 
cause He  recognised  in  every  man  a  brother,  and 
wrapt  even  the  publicans  and  sinners  within  the 
warmth  .of  His  understanding  and  affection. 
Lloyd — sitting,  as  it  were,  like  Matthew,  at  the 
receipt  of  custom — heard  a  call  that  he  could  not 
disobey.  It  was  his  now,  he  saw,  to  spread  the 
seamless  coat  of  Love  over  his  whole  life.  No 
longer  must  he  tear  the  coat  in  a  vain  endeavour 
to  smooth  it  over  the  rough  angles  of  pride  and 
self-interest  and  of  conventional  shams  ;  no 
longer  must  he  try  to  fit  the  coat  to  his  own  life 
— he  must  fit  his  life  to  it.  No  longer  must  he 
accept  Christianity  just  so  far  as  it  did  not  in- 
convenience him  ;.  he  must  accept  it  whole  and 
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be  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  hate  mother  and 
father,  wife  and  child,  for  the  Kingdom's  sake. 
Outward  signs  soon  revealed  something  of  the 
inner  revolution.  While  he  was  too  well-balanced 
to  make  any  ostentatious  show  of  simplicity,  he 
took  upon  himself  a  vow  of  almost  Franciscan 
poverty  ;  while,  in  the  early  summer  of  1914, 
he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  Territorials, 
being  now  convinced  (as  some  few  people  have 
never  ceased  to  believe  all  down  the  ages)  that 
Love  and  Force  cannot  mate  with  each  other, 
and  that  it  is  more  than  accident  which  makes 
the  Cross  a  sword  reversed  .... 

And  then  the  War  came.  At  that  time  Lloyd 
was  engaged  in  various  kinds  of  social  work.  It 
may  be  imagined  how  deeply  the  tragedy  of  the 
War  bit  into  a  nature  so  sensitive  as  his,  and  I 
know  what  pangs  of  sorrow  he  felt  at  not  being 
able  to  march  with  his  comrades  in  the  old 
Regiment.  But,  while  he  never  doubted  that, 
politically,  the  balance  of  right  swung  in  favour 
of  the  Entente  Powers,  and  while  he  knew  that 
as  sincere  a  passion  as  made  him  abstain  from 
enlisting  carried  the  volunteers  of  1914  and  1915 
into  the  trenches,  yet  the  War  only  confirmed 
him  in  the  opinion  that  modern  Western  civili- 
sation was  rotten  to  the  core,  and  that  the  only 
avenue  of  escape  for  society  from  moral  (if  not 
also  from  physical)  suicide  lay  through  a  Christian 
Revolution  kindled  by  men  and  women  who,  like 
the  early  Apostles,  would  venture  all  upon  Faith 
and  go  forth  to  conquer  the  world  with  no 
weapons  but  that  of  Love.  And,  that  he  might 
commune  more  nearly  with  the  still  small  voice 
that  speaks  from  the  Sacred  Heart  of  things,  he 
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withdrew  for  awhile  into  the  Carnarvonshire 
hills,  where  he  took  to  sheep-farming  and  spent 
his  spare  hours  in  fellowship  with  the  simple 
peasant  folk,  who  adored  him.  When  Conscrip- 
tion came,  he  was  exempted  from  all  military 
service,  as  a  Conscientious  Objector,  on  the 
grounds  that  his  sheep-farming  was  work  of 
national  value.  But  he  felt  compelled  to  start 
proclaiming  the  truth  as  he  saw  it  ;  and  one  day 
(and  I  know  what  tremendous  reserves  of  courage 
he  had  to  summon  to  his  aid,  for  he  was  still 
sufficiently  the  old  Lloyd  to  dread  making  a  fool 
of  himself)  he  stood  up  in  the  square  of  one  of 
the  little  market  towns  and  began  to  speak.  By 
all  the  rules  of  convention,  he  should  have  been 
mobbed  ;  for,  as  he  preached  what  to  him 
seemed  to  be  the  full  Gospel  of  Love,  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  War  was  apparent.  The  stout,  Con- 
servative old  farmers,  however,  who  gathered 
round  to  hear  him,  in  the  intervals  of  their  cattle- 
selling,  fell  completely  under  the  spell  of  his 
sincerity  and  charm  ;  and  some  soldiers  after- 
wards asked  for  the  privilege  of  shaking  him 
by  the  hand.  But,  as  he  now  went  preaching  from 
village  to  village  and  town  to  town,  the  military 
authorities,  seeing  here  a  man  who  was  likely  to 
"  cause  disaffection  among  His  Majesty's  Forces," 
were  compelled  to  take  action.  One  does  not 
blame  them.  They  had  their  duty  to  do — as  he 
had  his. 

Lloyd's  exemption  was  cancelled.  He  was 
arrested  ;  court-martialled  for  refusing  to  obey 
military  orders  ;  and  sentenced  to  a  term  of 
imprisonment  in  Wormwood  Scrubs  Gaol. 
The  military  depot  at  which^his  court-martial 
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took  place  was  (and  I  seem  to  hear  the  laugh  of 
the  ironic  fairies)  the  very  depot  of  which  he 
had  himself,  a  few  years  previously,  been  Com- 
manding Officer  ;  while,  during  the  days  which 
he  spent  as  a  prisoner  in  the  guard  room,  one  at 
least  of  his  gaolers  was  a  soldier  who  had  served 
under  him  in  the  old  days.  I  say  "  gaolers,"  for 
such,  technically,  they  were  ;  but  they  very 
quickly  became  his  friends.  And  even  when  he 
reached  Wormwood  Scrubs,  where  his  treat- 
ment was  that  of  an  ordinary  criminal,  the  warders 
soon  dropped  in  their  dealings  with  him  the 
bullying  manner  which  (superficial  though  it 
usually  is)  they  adopt  towards  most  prisoners. 
Not  infrequently,  indeed,  a  warder  would  steal 
secretly  into  his  cell  for  some  conversation,  and 
would  go  so  far  as  to  apologise  for  having  to  act 
as  duty  compelled  him  towards  one  whose  radiant 
character  shone  even  through  that  uniformity 
of  garb  and  discipline  which  make  prison  so 
crushing  to  individuality. 

After  he  had  been  in  Wormwood  Scrubs  for 
some  weeks,  Lloyd  came,  through'  the  automatic 
operation  of  the  law,  before  the  Central  Tribunal, 
which  sat  at  regular  intervals  in  the  prison  in 
order  to  hear  the  claims  of  the  hundreds  of 
"  C.O's."  collected  there,  because  they  had 
been  refused  the  exemption  they  had  asked  from 
the  Local  and  Appeal  Tribunals  throughout  the 
country.  The  Central  Tribunal  ruled  that 
Lloyd's  objection  to  military  service  was  gen- 
uine, and  offered,  therefore,  to  release  him  from 
the  severe  discipline  of  prison  if  he  would  under- 
take, as  an  alternative  to  the  Army,  work  pro- 
vided for  Conscientious  Objectors  by  the  Home 
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Office.  Lloyd  refused  to  sign  the  usual  agree- 
ment ;  whereupon  the  Tribunal  invited  him  to 
give  "the  Home  Office  Scheme  "  a  trial  with- 
out committing  himself  to  it.  This  he  agreed  to 
do  ;  and  he  was  sent  to  that  little  Cheshire  town 
over  which  the  genius  of  Mrs.  Gaskell  broods 
like  an  angel  of  sweetness  and  of  light.  There,  in 
premises  overlooking  the  tortuous,  cobbled  streets 
and  the  gabled  houses  so  familiar  to  all  friends 
of  Miss  Matty,  the  Home  Office  had  established 
one  of  its  "  Work  Centres  " — where,  under  the 
official  pretence  that  they  were  being  given  work 
of  real  national  importance,  some  hundreds  of 
"  C.O's.,"  men  who  were  only  too  willing  to 
perform  any  non-military  task  of  genuine  ser- 
vice to  the  nation ,  were  kept  in  a  comparatively 
easy  and  wholly  unprofitable  state  of  semi-intern- 
ment. But,  while  it  was  exasperating  for  men  who 
were  eager  to  work  to  be  thus  kept  in  all  but  idle- 
ness, it  must  be  confessed  that  the  social  life  of 
the  Settlement  was  very  fascinating.  For  the 
"  C.O's.  "  are  a  strangely  varied  set  of  men. 
They  are  not  all  the  shirkers  and  cowards,  who 
go  green  in  the  face  at  any  suggestion  of  danger, 
as  described  in  the  enterprising  prints  of  Lord 
Northcliffe  and  Mr.  Hulton.  Nor  are  they  all 
the  saints  and  heroes  portrayed  by  sympathetic 
journals.  Some  cads  and  some  heroes  there  are 
among  them  ;  but  most  of  them  are  average  human 
beings,  rendered,  however,  more  than  commonly 
interesting  just  now  by  the  vivid  assertion 
of  personality  which  the  coming  of  Conscription 
forced  upon  them,  and  by  the  extraordinary 
diversity  of  views  and  convictions  by  which 
they  have  arrived  at  their  common  opposition 
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to  war.  Into  the  social  life  of  the  Settlement 
Lloyd  threw  himself  heart  and  soul.  He  became 
a  burning  and  a  shining  light,  diffusing  a  holy 
spirit  of  happiness  around  him,  so  that  men  of 
every  class  and  temperament  were  drawn  to  him 
for  friendship,  for  inspiration  and  for  counsel.  .  .  . 

But  it  was  not  long  before  the  Hound  of  Heaven 
was  on  his  track  again — it  was  not  long  before 
the  spirit  of  his  grandfather,  a  Welsh  preacher, 
whose  printed  works,  I  am  told,  are  among  the 
favourite  reading  of  a  well-known  Cabinet  Min- 
ister, stirred  within  him  once  more,  bidding  him 
leave  the  sheltered  life  of  the  Settlement  and  be 
about  the  Father's  business  in  the  great  world 
outside.  He  wrote  to  the  Home  Office  telling 
them  of  his  decision  and  up  and  down  the  country 
he  began  again  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Love.  The  inevitable,  of  course, 
soon  happened.  He  was  re-arrested,  and  cast  afresh 
into  the  complete  silence  and  torturing  monotony 
of  prison — where,  four  months  after  the  con- 
clusion of  our  War  for  Liberty,  he  still  remains.* 

I  have  not  written  this  to  defend  Lloyd.  Such 
a  man  neither  asks,  nor  needs,  any  defence.  I 
could  not  for  myself  accept  all  his  ideas,  and  to 
many  people,  I  know,  they  will  savour  of  madness. 
But,  of  course,  to  most  of  us  the  prophets  have 
always  been  mad.  Nor  (as  I  have  said)  do  I  blame 
the  authorities  for  their  action  against  him.  A 
man  like  Lloyd  is,  clearly,  a  danger  to  the  State. 
One  can  only  wonder  what  kind  of  State  it  is  to 
which  one  who  will  give  up  everything  for  the 
Kingdom  of  God  can  be  a  danger. 

*  This  was  written  in  February,  1919.    As  this  volume  goes  to  pros,  in 
May,  I  have  not  heard  ot  hit,  release. 
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HE  is,  I  believe,  between  sixty  and  seventy 
years  of  age  ;  but  from  the  ancient  look 
in  his  eyes  one  might  suppose  that  he  had 
been  present  when  the  foundations  of  the  earth 
were  laid.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  eyes  that  were 
more  sunken  or  old,  or  that  stared  more  vacantly, 
yet  fixedly,  from  a  face  more  deeply  wrinkled 
and  furrowed  ;  and,  as  though  the  face  were 
not  grotesque  enough  in  itself,  its  grimness  is 
crowned  by  very  rough  and  bristly  side-whiskers. 
From  the  seamed  and  withered  throat  there  pro- 
ceeds a  thin,  whining  voice  that  drones  on  with 
mechanical  lack  of  emphasis  and,  when  once  it 
is  set  well  going,  with  mechanical  persistence. 
The  only  animation  that  the  face  ever  shows 
takes  the  form  of  a  slight  wink  or  twinkle,  which, 
if  it  had  but  a  little  more  life  in  it,  would  be  a 
leer. 

Whom,  the  impatient  reader  may  ask,  am  I 
describing  ?  A  criminal,  or  a  wastrel,  or  some 
other  ill-starred  wreck  of  society  ?  Not  at  all ! 
The  man  whom  I  am  attempting  to  portray  is, 
in  his  own  sphere  of  activity,  one  of  the  most 
devoted  and  efficient  servants  of  King  George 
and  of  the  public.  A  few  years  ago,  when  he  re- 
tired from  service  upon  a  pension  (only  to  be 
recalled  shortly  afterwards)  he  received  many 
tokens  of  honour  and  appreciation,  and  he 
proudly  recalls  the  fact  that  his  photograph 
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appeared  in  the  newspapers.  He  has  been  a  prison 
warder  for  over  thirty  years,  and  his  particular 
claim  to  the  respect  and  praise  of  every  good 
member  of  the  State  lies  in  the  enthusiasm  and 
thoroughness  with  which  he  has  fulfilled  one 
highly  specialised  and  difficult  function  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  justice. 

The  reader  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  that, 
although  abolished  in  many  countries,  capital 
punishment  still  survives  in  England.  It  is 
possible,  indeed,  that  some  who  scan  this  page 
may  have  witnessed  the  closing  of  some  trial  for 
murder.  They  will  have  seen  the  Judge  assume 
the  black  cap  ;  they  will  have  heard  him  tell  the 
prisoner  that  he  will  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until 
he  be  dead,  and  will  have  admired  the  magnani- 
mity with  which  he  has  then  recommended  the 
man's  soul  to  the  mercy  of  Almighty  God.  But, 
when  he  leaves  the  dock,  the  prisoner  passes 
from  public  sight.  Let  us,  however,  follow  him. 
Once  doomed  to  die,  he  is  put  in  a  cell  twice  the 
size  of  the  ordinary  cells.  There  he  will  be  kept 
over  three  Sundays,  and  then  he  will  be  hanged 
— to  use  the  words  of  the  hero  of  this  brief  paper, 
whom  for  present  purposes  I  will  call  Mr.  Blank 
— "  on  any  day  afterwards  that  may  be  con- 
venient." During  these  last  few  weeks  he  will 
be  allowed  not  one  moment's  respite  from  ob- 
servation, not  one  moment's  solitude  before 
facing  the  great  Unknown.  With  him,  day  and 
night,  until  the  hands  of  the  clock  register  the 
inevitable  moment,  there  will  sit  two  warders, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  victim  does  not 
cheat  the  gallows  of  its  prey.  Suicide  in  a  prison 
is  not  easy,  for  prison  knives  are~purposely  made 
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very  blunt  ;  but  it  is  just  possible.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Blank  has  told  me  of  instances  in  which,  by 
tying  a  towel  very  tightly  round  the  throat, 
prisoners  have  been  known  almost  to  succeed  in 
putting  an  end  to  life. "  In  one  case,  I  remember," 
he  said  to  me  one  day,  "  we  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  bringing  the  fellow  round  ;  by  the 
time  we  discovered  what  he  had  done,  he  had 
gone  quite  black  in  the  face."  Then,  with  the 
slight  wink  of  which  I  have  spoken,  he  added  : 
"  If  I  had  had  my  way  I  would  have  pulled  the 
towel  just  a  bit  tighter." 

Warders  as  a  class  have  admirably  strong  nerves ; 
but  it  is  not  every  man,  even  with  strong  nerves, 
who  would  care  to  spend  from  fourteen  to  twenty 
days  or  nights  with  a  criminal  awaiting  execution. 
Mr.  Blank,  however,  is  pre-eminently  well  suited 
to  the  performance  of  this  noble  office,  and  has 
been  moved  about  the  country  from  prison  to 
prison  as  occasion  has  demanded  ;  and,  when 
once  in  a  confidential  mood,  he  will  give  you 
long  reminiscences  of  the  hanging  cases  in  which 
he  has  played  his  part  so  ably.  He  will  describe 
to  you,  with  the  wealth  of  detail  that  marks  the 
enthusiast,  the  bearing  of  different  murderers 
that  he  has  watched  during  their  last  awful 
period  upon  earth.  Most  of  them,  he  will  tell 
you,  are  very  talkative.  "  They  will  go  all  over 
their  past  life,  and  you  just  have  to  let  them  run 
on."  He  remembers  one  man,  however,  who  was 
very  silent — who  would  not  speak  a  word  from 
the  time  he  entered  the  condemned  cell  till  the 
morning  of  doom  arrived.  "  But,"  our  friend 
will  add,  with  a  feeble  burst  of  animation,  "  I 
made  him  speak  then."  I  spoke  rather  sharply 
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to  him. '  Do  you  know  what  morning  it  is,  Jack? ' 
I  said.  And  he  answered  :  '  Yes,  the  morning  I 
am  to  be  hanged  ;  and  the  sooner  it  is  over  the 
better.'  That  is  all  he  said.  The  paper  reported 
that  he  said  it  to  the  Governor  ;  but  it  was  really 
to  me  that  he  said  it  "  ;  and  in  his  voice  you  will 
catch  a  note  of  great  dignity  and  importance.  So 
this  admirable  servant  of  the  State  will  ramble 
on  ;  and  he  will  recall  with  special  pleasure  how 
from  the  talk  of  condemned  men  he  has  been 
able  sometimes  to  gather  light  on  other  crimes, 
and  thus,  perhaps,  to  bring  other  criminals  to 
justice. 

Time  may  move  slowly,  but  it  moves  inex- 
orably ;  and  at  last  the  morning  of  execution 
dawns.  From  the  condemned  cell  to  the  gallows 
is  but  a  walk  of  a  few  yards.  I  say  a  "  walk  " ; 
but  Mr.  Blank  will  toll  you  that  it  is  not  every 
prisoner  who  is  able  to  walk  it.  Sometimes  the 
unfortunate  man,  through  terror  or  because  of 
resistance,  has  to  be  carried  by  several  warders  ; 
and  he  relates  how  the  only  way  whereby  one 
murderer  could  be  got  to  the  scaffold  was  by 
strapping  him  to  a  chair  and  thus  lifting  him 
along  the  short  path. 

The  execution  shed  is  a  small  square  building 
of  plain  brick,  with  a  skylight.  The  instrument  of 
death  itself  is  a  very  simple  device.  The  prisoner, 
with  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  stands  on  a 
trap-door  in  the  floor,  while  the  noose,  suspended 
from  the  gallows  above  him,  is  properly  adjusted 
to  his  throat.  At  the  given  moment,  the  hangman 
pulls  a  lever  that  resembles  the  lever  in  a  railway 
signal-cabin  ;  whereupon  the  trap-door  opens 
downwards  ;  the  wretched  man  upon  it  falls 
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into  a  pit ;  the  rope,  with  a  jerk,  bites  into  his 
neck  ;  and,  if  the  execution  has  been  properly 
rehearsed  (according  to  custom)  with  a  dummy 
of  exactly  the  same  weight  as  the  prisoner,  and 
if  the  length  of  rope  required  has  thus  been  pre- 
cisely estimated,  death  will  be  instantaneous. 
If  not.  .  .  . 

A  warder  is,  of  course,  appointed  to  stand  on 
either  side  of  the  condemned  man  during  the 
performance  of  this  last  rite  ;  and  it  has  been 
Mr.  Blank's  happy  privilege  to  serve  the  State 
in  this  capacity  on  a  considerable  number  of 
occasions.  If  you  ask  him  whether  the  proceed- 
ings have  ever  had  any  ill-effects  upon  him,  he 
will  give  you  the  comforting  assurance  that  he 
would  see  you  yourself  hanged  any  morning,  nor 
allow  his  breakfast  to  suffer  in  consequence. 
Indeed,  he  will  give  you  the  impression  that  he 
would  quite  welcome  you  if  you  should  ever 
happen  to  come  along  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business.  "  Sometimes,"  he  will  admit,  "  it 
makes  some  of  the  warders  go  a  bit  funny  to  see 
the  man  collapse  ;  but  it  never  affected  me.  I 
usually  look  down  into  the  pit  to  see  how  much 
he  twitches  ;  some,  you  know,  twitch  much  more 
than  others." 

When  things  are  not  busy  in  the  hanging  line, 
Mr.  Blank  performs,  of  course,  the  usual  duties 
of  a  prison  warder,  varied,  however,  by  another 
special  service  in  which  he  boasts  himself  a 
master.  He  has  a  wonderfully  cute  eye  and  a  very 
long  memory,  and  has  often  been  sent  across  the 
country  to  identify  a  criminal  that  may  have 
crossed  his  path  months,  or  even  years,  pre- 
viously. Once  upon  the  scent,  he  has  all  the 
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instincts  of  a  bloodhound,  and  will  not  rest  until, 
by  such  little  ruses  as  he  loves  to  describe,  he 
has  trapped  his  man  into  confession  and  run  his 
quarry  to  earth. 

Yet  withal,  like  so  many  other  great  men,  Mr. 
Blank,  while  carrying  out  his  duties  in  a  high 
and  serious  spirit,  allows  them,  nevertheless,  to 
sit  very  lightly  upon  his  shoulders  ;  and  many 
pleasant  and  trivial  anecdotes  quite  irrelevantly 
besprinkle  his  grim  records.  Thus,  into  his  talk 
about  a  "  condemned  "  case  at  Nottingham,  he 
will  suddenly  interpose  remarks  about  the  ex- 
cellent cheap  lace  which  he  was  able  to  buy  for 
his  wife  in  the  market ;  while  Leicester  would 
seem  to  live  most  clearly  in  his  memory,  not  on 
account  of  the  business  that  took  him  there,  but 
because  the  town  offered  him  the  best  dinner 
he  ever  bought  for  sixpence. 


I  have  never  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Blank  with- 
out being  impelled  afterwards  to  open  the  window 
wide  ;  to  take  in  a  great  draft  of  fresh,  sweet  air  ; 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  blue  sky,  or  to  scent  the 
fragrance  of  some  flower  ;  and  I  have  never  set 
eyes  upon  him  without  thinking  of  the  hangman 
in  Barnaby  Rudge,  and  marvelling  afresh  at  the 
people  who  persist  in  calling  Dickens  a  carica- 
turist. And  yet,  after  all,  this  old  warder  is  not 
to  be  condemned.  He  is  but  the  inevitable  pro- 
duct of  our  ideas  on  crime  and  punishment  ;  he 
is  the  British  penal  system  personified.  Without 
such  men  the  law  could  not  be  carried  into  effect; 
and,  while  the  law  remains  what  it  is  ;  while 
"  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  " 
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continues  to  sum  up  our  whole  philosophy  of 
justice,  and  no  breath  from  Olivet  is  allowed  to 
penetrate  the  dark  recesses  of  Westminster  and 
Whitehall  ;  so  long,  I  repeat,  must  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Blank  be  honoured  as  one  of  the  most 
devoted  and  efficient  servants  of  the  King.  I 
have  written  of  him  as  he  is,  and  will  leave  him 
now  to  the  admiration  of  every  sound  and  stal- 
wart friend  of  the  Constitution. 
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FOR  all  our  professed  love  of  books  with 
happy  endings,  I  am  almost  sure  that  the 
stories  which  give  us  the  truest  happiness 
— if  not,  in  a  sense,  the  keenest  pleasure — are 
those  in  which,  for  instance,  the  hero,  whom  the 
gods  love,  dies  young,  or  in  which  the  curtain 
falls  upon  some  scene  equally  poignant  in  its 
pathos.  I  have  just  read  such  a  story,  and  it  has 
set  me  pondering  again  upon  that  mysterious 
relationship  which,  as  we  all  can  testify  from 
experience,  exists  between  sorrow  and  happiness. 
Why  is  it  that  the  poems  which  satisfy  us  most 
are  often  the  saddest  poems  ?  Why  is  it  that  the 
most  haunting  and  soul-filling  music  is  that 
written  in  the  minor  key  ?  Why  is  it  that  through 
tears,  more  often  even  than  through  laughter, 
we  catch  the  vision  splendid  ?  Our  human  life  is 
woven  into  one  seamless  fabric  of  paradox  ;  but 
of  all  things,  that  which  we  call  pathos  would 
seem,  to  a  mind  unaccustomed  to  probing  be- 
neath the  surface,  the  most  perplexing  in  its 
incongruity.  Ever  since  emotion  first  stirred  the 
heart  -of  man  this  riddle  of  the  intricate  alliance 
between  joy  and  pain  must  have  challenged 
explanation,  and  it  finds  its  supreme  expression, 
of  course,  in  Shelley's  famous  lines  : 

Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught ; 

Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  which  tell  of  saddest 
thought. 
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Not  until  the  full  sun  of  truth  disperses  the 
'last  mists  of  mortality  is  this  problem  likely  to 
be  satisfactorily  solved.  And  yet,  surely,  some 
sort  of  explanation  is  not  so  difficult  as  might, 
upon  first  sight,  be  imagined.  Let  us  take  a  simple 
illustration. 

You  awake,  let  us  say,  one  morning  in  a  little 
house  by  the  sea,  with  the  sound  of  the  inrush- 
ing  tide  in  your  ears  and  the  early  light  flooding 
your  room.  Very  quickly  you  dress  and  go  out 
on  to  the  cliffs.  Perhaps  there  is  a  brisk  breeze 
blowing,  which  ruffles  the  peacock-blue  water 
into  line  upon  line  of  frolicking  foam,  playing, 
it  would  seem,  with  the  shadows  cast  by  the 
small,  white  clouds  driven  swiftly  across  an 
otherwise  clear  sky.  Far  up  above  the  waving 
grass  a  lark  sings  his  morning  carol  ;  while,  to 
make  the  picture  complete,  there  comes  along 
the  cliffs,  in  sweet  disorder,  a  group  of  school- 
boys, with  all  the  spring  in  their  stride  and  all 
the  early  fires  of  hope  in  their  eyes.  And,  as  you 
walk  quickly  along,  the  play  of  wind  and  sea,  of 
sun  and  cloud,  thrills  through  your  veins.  At 
such  a  time  and  in  such  a  place,  intoxicated 
almost  by  the  rapture  of  life  and  promise,  you 
feel  during  the  first  fierce  hour  or  so  of  the  new 
day  that  there  is  no  room  left  for  desire. 

Very  soon,  however,  there  steals  in  surrep- 
titiously through  the  back  door  of  your  heart 
some  shy  presence  of  dissatisfaction,  which, 
while  it  does  not  destroy  your  happiness,  takes 
the  fine  edge  off  it,  making  you  realise,  while 
you  sip  the  sparkling  cup  of  pleasure,  that  who- 
soever drinketh  of  these  waters  shall  thirst  again. 

And  then,  when  the  day  at  length  wears  down 
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to  eventide,  stand  again  upon  the  cliffs  and  watch 
the  last  mellow  fading  of  sunset.  Perchance  it 
is  low  tide,  and  the  voice  of  the  sea,  which  this 
morning  was  thunderous  with  delight,  now 
comes  to  you  as  a  far,  vague  whisper,  fraught 
with  a  wistful  sadness.  From  a  distant  valley 
steals  the  sweet,  melancholy  chime  of  evening 
bells  ;  while,  away  upon  the  far  horizon,  you 
can  just  discern  the  sail  of  an  outgoing  vessel. 
The  quiet  air  seems  tense  with  grief,  while  around 
you  are  all  the  symbols  of  change  and  decay. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  sadness  which  you 
cannot  but  share  with  the  scene,  your  spirit  is 
lifted  to  the  rare  atmosphere  of  a  mountain 
height  from  which  the  peak  of  your  morning 
happiness  is  lost  in  the  distance  below.  For  just 
as,  perhaps,  to  mix  the  metaphor,  there  is,  near 
the  spot  where  you  are  sitting,  a  meeting  of  the 
ways,  where  some  bubbling  little  burn  loses 
itself  in  the  great  ocean,  so  exactly  is  your  heart 
at  the  meeting  of  the  ways,  where  your  little 
stream  of  human  grief  merges  into  an  infinite 
sea  of  divine  joy  and  peace. 

For  your  joy  this  morning  was  almost  entirely 
physical.  It  depended,  almost  wholly,  upon 
colour  and  light  and  movement.  It  was  essentially 
the  clean,  healthy  joy  of  the  senses  ;  and  beyond 
praying  for  are  those  in  whom  such  joy  cannot 
find  response.  But  this  morning  there  was  no 
room  in  your  picture  for  pain.  One  touch,  one 
smallest  suggestion  of  it,  would  have  spoiled  the 
whole  canvas.  This  evening  there  is  every  sug- 
gestion of  pain  in  the  picture.  The  low  whisper 
of  the  tide,  the  departing  ship,  the  evening  bells, 
all  speak  in  no  doubtful  voice  of  the  inevitable 
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fading  of  one's  ambitions,  the  inevitable  decay 
of  one's  powers.  They  tell  of  the  certainty  of 
doom  which  rests  upon  all  things  human  ;  and 
very  natural  is  the  grief  of  our  human  hearts. 
But  there  is  no  provision  in  the  scheme  of  God 
for  a  vacuum  ;  and  it  is  just  when  the  heart, 
having  poured  out  its  human  tears,  is  empty, 
that,  all  unexpectedly  and  all  unconsciously,  the 
flood  of  what  is  divine  and  immortal  in  one 
comes  surging  in.  The  twilight  bell  may  toll  the 
passing  of  human  hopes,  but  it  tells  also  of  divine 
consolation. 

This,  surely,  is  part  of  the  secret  of  the  close 
bond  between  joy  and  sorrow.  In  our  moments 
of  intense  sadness  there  is  going  on  within  us  a 
conflict  between  two  elements — the  human  and 
the  divine.  It  is  a  fierce  struggle,  and  there  are 
acute  pangs  while  we  bury,  as  the  advancing 
years  continually  compel  us  to  do,  our  old  human 
aspirations,  our  old  physical  joys.  But  as  the  rain 
of  our  tears  passes  over  the  soil  where  we  have 
laid  them,  there  springs  up  the  imperishable 
flower  of  a  joy  that  is  of  the  spirit,  whose  divine 
fragrance  is  matured  by  our  human  sorrow,  and 
whose  whispers  of  immortality  are  stirred  by 
the  winds  of  our  mortal  pain.  The  joy  of  the 
morning  is  a  very  real  joy  ;  but  only  the  joy  of 
the  evening,  which  can  look  sorrow  in  the  face 
and  can  triumph  over  it,  will  ever  satisfy  those 
immortal  cravings  which  are,  after  all,  the  truest 
part  of  mortal  man. 


The  shadows  lengthen.  For  a  moment  the  last 
lingering  glow  of  cardinal  trembles  in  the  sky. 
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The  bells  have  ceased.  The  vessel  has  almost 
disappeared.  Farewell,  little  twilight  boat !  You 
may  carry  with  you  a  cargo  of  dead  hopes  and 
withered  ambitions  ;  you  may  leave  behind  you 
the  pleasant  and  hospitable  shore  ;  but  another 
dawn  shall  reveal  to  you  all  the  wonder  and  glory, 
and  all  the  divine  adventure,  of  the  ageless  and 
infinite  sea. 
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young  a  man." — Mr.  John  Masefield. 
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Crown  8vo.      2s.  6d.  net. 
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the  workmanship  is  always  careful  and  refined.  Mr.  Thomas 
has  a  special  predilection  for  re-modelling  the  stories  of  the 
faith  to  fit  modern  uses  and  aspirations.  He  is  perpetually 
at  work  upon  the  allegory  that  underlies  the  tale — the 
eternal  truth  at  the  heart  of  all  good  literature." — Daily 
Telegraph. 

"Gives  us  no  reason  to  suspect  the  judgment  which 
discerned  distinction  in  Birds  of  Passage.  .  .  Mr.  Thomas  is 
winning  for  himself  an  outstanding  place  among  present-day 
singers." — Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 

"The  spirit  and  devotion  of  a  Keble." — Daily  Graphic. 

"  It  is  not  often  that  a  book  of  verses  so  thoughtful,  has 
so  engaging  a  lightness,  so  sweet  and  flexible  a  voice  .  .  . 
always  simple  in  expression  and  aglow  with  earnest 
feeling. " — Scotsman. 
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"Those  who  are  familiar  with  that  gift  of  exquisite  ex- 
pression which  is  possessed  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Thomas  will 
welcome  with  gladness  his  new  book  ....  passages  of 
rare  beauty  ....  Mr.  Thomas  writes  with  insight  and 
deep  feeling,  and  a  volume  from  bis  pen  is  a  literary  event." 
— The  World. 

"  He  is  sincere,  sympathetic,  thoughtful;  brave  as  Brown- 
ing, gentle  as  Cowper ;  and  you  cannot  close  his  book 
without  feeling  you  have  made  a  friend." — Sheffield  Daily 
Telegraph. 

"This  is  Mr.  Thomas's  third  volume  of  poems,  and  it  has 
all  the  qualities  that  gave  charm  and  distinction  to  the 
earlier  two  ....  a  little  book  of  soft  colours,  of  restful 
tones,  of  high  and  gracious  moods." — The  Bookman. 
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"  A  book  full  of  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  an  earnest 
and  gentle  mind.  All  these  poems  are  graced  with  a  quiet, 
innate  sweetness ;  an  inward,  tender  light.  .  .  .  There  is 
promise  of  a  fine  maturity  in  the  sonnet  entitled  'Spring  in 
Wartime.'.  .  .  A  young  poet  is  in  the  centre  of  the  Shining 
Highway  who  sings  thus." — Mr.  J.  A.  Mackereth  in  The 
Poetry  Review. 

"Very  beautiful  poetry  by  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  of 
our  young  men  .  .  .  a  poet  of  faith  and  courage  in  thought, 
and  great  sweetness  and  tenderness  in  expression." — 
Dundee  Advertiser. 

"Mr.  Thomas  is  really  a  poet  to  whom  one  ihould  pay 
more  than  passing  attention  ,  .  .  .  The  Further  Goal  is 
my  first  taste  of  his  genius.  It  has  whetted  my  appetite 
for  more." — The  Globe. 

"  Few  poets  so  young  as  Mr.  Thomas  sing  with  a  note 
so  grave  and  full." — Glasgow  Herald. 
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"  Mr.  Gilbert  Thomas,  who  has  already  established  a 
reputation  among-  our  younger  poets,  has  put  his  Thoughts 
in  Wartime  into  good  prose.  ...  I  am  not  too  far  gone 
to  recognise  the  sanity  and  fine  humanity  of  his  reasonings." 
— Mr.  A.  St.  John  Adcock  in  Everyman. 

"It  may  be  said  that  the  measure  of  our  patience  for 
reading  such  books  as  this  whilst  war  is  raging  will  be  the 
measure  of  our  earnest  desire  that  peace,  when  it  comes, 
shall  be  made  a  strong  and  permanent  thing  ....  he  has 
given  deep — and  especially  high — thinking  to  the  matter 
....  and  put  forward  his  arguments  with  a  modest  firm- 
ness and  a  clear  grace  of  diction  worthy  of  the  theme." 
— Manchester  City  News. 

"Capable  and  comprehensive  .  .  .  The  discussion  does 
not  run  on  too  hackneyed  lines  ;  the  notion  of  peace  being 
a  positive  something,  '  something  spiritually  flaming,'  and 
not  a  mere  abstinence  from  war,  is  worth  attention." — The 
Times. 

"Mr.  Thomas  reasons  closely  and  writes  with  courage." 
—  War  and  Peace. 
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"This  is  Mr.  Thomas's  fourth  or  fifth  book,  and  it  not 
only  maintains  the  reputation  the  others  won  for  him,  but 
adds  something1  to  it.  The  great  tragedy  of  the  war  has 
moved  him  profoundly,  but  it  has  not  shaken  his  faith  in 
God  or  in  man  ;  he  carries  the  banner  of  his  ideal  '  torn 
but  flying,'  through  the  storm  and  darkness  ....  a  poet 
with  a  delicate  sense  of  the  magic  and  music  of  words ; 
moreover,  in  the  old  phrase,  he  has  a  message,  and  one 
that  is  worth  delivering.'1 — The  Bookman. 

"  Finely  wrought  pages  ...  its  appeal  is  unerring1  .  .  . 
we  can  say  without  doubt  that  he  is  rapidly  progressing  in 
the  difficult  art  he  has  chosen." — To-Day. 

"These  poems  of  the  war  have  a  freshness  of  the 
imagination  and  an  exaltation  of  thought  which  will  not 
disappoint  those  who  know  the  writer's  poetical  work." — 
Tht  Times. 

"  The  poet's  passion  of  sincerity  .  .  .  .  '  The  Sword  of 
Disillusion  '  is  a  really  fine  and  original  idea.  Its  theme  is 
really  Francis  Thompson's  :  '  When  thy  seeing  blindeth 
thee  to  what  thy  fellow  mortals  see,'  and  relates  how  a 
blinded  soldier  saw  from  his  inward  sight  the  monstrous 
futility  of  war.  It  has  a  poignant  close." — The  Nation. 

"  Mr.  Thomas  has  something  real  to  sing.  He  has 
pierced  through  the  pall  of  unintelligible  tragedy  before 
which  so  many  of  our  poets  are  still  lamenting.  He 
reveals  and  begins  to  sing  the  beginnings  of  Dawn.  The 
unconquerable  hope,  the  divine  logos,  comes  to  him  from 
the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings,  from  the  lips  of  a  broken 
soldier,  and  in  the  weariness  of  sickness  in  prison.  There 
are  many  poignant  protests  against  the  shams  of  things  as 
they  are  ....  But  the  poems  are  not  all  in  the  key  of  a 
burning  passion  of  regret.  The  opening  stanzas  are  a 
great  sane  uplift  to  the  vision  of  the  Kingdom  mankind  has 
yet  to  learn  to  possess."—  The  Welsh  Outlook. 
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